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Havine given in a former number some specimens of the 
evidence which may be adduced to show that the form of poetry, as 
well as its spirit, belongs to this portion of the sacred volume, we 
now proceed to notice the other topics which were then mentioned. 

Il. The sources of its imagery. 

The Apocalypse being a part of the Christian Scriptures, its 
subject and design must be sought, either in the book itself, or in 
the other writings of evangelists and apostles. But the imagery 
employed to exhibit its truths, and to render them more impressive, 
would probably be drawn from objects previously known, both by 
the writer and by those whom he addressed. This would be the 
case equally, whether we suppose that the inspiration of the apostle 
superseded the use of his natural faculties, or that it was associated 
with their voluntary exercise. When the Divine Being condescends 
to address men, he does so in accordance with their modes of 
speech, and the laws of their mental constitution. We must, 
therefore, look to the human nature of those who are to be 
instructed, to discover the reasons for the form of any inspired 
communication ; and we may expect to find in every part of the 
word of God the observance, not only of the rules of grammar, but 
also of the laws of prose and poetic composition. The imagery 
used by the ancient prophets, and by our Lord, was always taken 
from things well known by those to whom they spoke. Unless 
derived from such sources, we do not see how it could serve the 
purpose for which it was employed, and render instruction more 
clear and affecting. Images which are entirely invented by an 
author, or obtained by him from regions of observation altogether 
unknown to his readers, may be ornamental, but they cannot be 
impressive. Many figures of this description may be found in 
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some departments of literature, but not in the Bible. We are 
unacquainted with any instances in which the sacred writers have 
preferred what was purely imaginary, to what had its foundation in 
reality ; or what was wholly foreign, to what was in some degree 
familiar to the minds of their countrymen and contemporaries. But 
the images most appropriate to them, may at first appear very 
inappropriate to others, whose state and circumstances are different 
from theirs. Consequently, to understand and estimate justly the 
various figures which abound in the Apocalypse, we must keep in 
view the special condition of those for whom it was primarily 
written. 

It is readily perceived that to Jews at the time of the apostle, 
and to all who, by association with them, were brought to share 
their thoughts and feelings, the most suitable imagery for the 
conveyance of religious truth would be, in many respects, dissimilar 
from that which our circumstances would suggest, and to which we 
are, therefore, most accustomed. To them the favoured city Jeru- 
salem, the temple on Mount Sion, the priests and the holy services, 
would supply most obvious and apt illustrations of Christian truth. 
Others would be furnished by remarkable persons and events 
recorded in their national history, and by every part of their sacred 
literature, but especially by the writings of the prophets. The 
armies which at that period frequently marched from country to 
country, and the battles by which most lands were then stained 
with blood, would render images drawn from war more natural to 
them, as well as more impressive, than they can be to those who live 
where such conflicts are never witnessed. ‘The animals which are 
peculiar to the east, and the composite creatures of monstrous size 
and form, wherewith, in painting or sculpture, palaces and public 
buildings were commonly adorned, would also afford figures as 
suitable to them, as they are strange to us. These, with the 
principal objects and vicissitudes of nature, and the occurrences of 
ordinary life, would present the illustrations best fitted to affect the 
minds of Jews, and others who, mingling in their society, were 
subject to the same influences. They are consequently the sources 
of imagery to which a Jewish poet would most naturally and pro- 
perly resort, when seeking for the most impressive modes of 
exhibiting religious truth. They are also, for the same reasons, 
the sources which we might expect would be used by the pen of 
inspiration. ‘Ihis must be admitted, unless it be supposed that 
some end was to be gained by the imagery of this book, not only 
different from what is sought for in merely human compositions, 
but unlike the purposes to which all other inspired writings are 
directed. 

But it appears to us that all the imagery of the Apocalypse may 
be traced to these sources. We refer not only to the metaphors 
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and comparisons of the book, but also to the symbolical figures and 
scenes which it describes. We regard the latter as imagery no less 
than the former. Some have supposed that the apostle beheld 
outward objects, which were as really present to him as any person 
or landscape we may behold is present to us. But the declaration 
that he was in the spirit when he saw what he describes, and the 
evidently unreal character of many of the scenes, are sufficient to 
disprove this supposition. The vision of St. Peter at Joppa seems 
to have been similar to the visions of St. John, and none will sup- 
pose that there real animals were beheld. We are unable to 
determine what was the precise state of those who received these 
supernatural communications. To see in the spirit, or in an ecstasy, 
or in a vision, is not to discern external objects by the senses. We 
know certainly what it was not, but we are not informed what it 
was. Possibly the representations made to the minds of persons 
thus inspired may have been simply ideal, like the conceptions we 
form of unseen objects; or, they may have been sensible, like 
spectral illusions and dreams; or, they have been of an interme- 
diate order; or, perhaps, wholly different from anything we ever 
experience. Since the manner in which the visions were seen by 
the apostle is of no importance to us, we are only taught that the 
objects described by him were seen in the spirit, and are not to be 
regarded as external sensible objects which the senses might 
perceive. Again, others have supposed that these visions, whether 
suggested to the mind or depicted on the retina, were pictorial 
representations of real objects. But in regard to the greater num- 
ber of visions, this supposition is plainly madmissible, there being 
no real objects physically resembling them. The visions of death 
on a pale horse, of the army of locusts, of the red dragon, of the 
harlot, and of the new Jerusalem, obviously demand a symbolical 
interpretation. Being certain that some of the objects described 
are simply symbols, we ought not to regard others as pictures, 
unless it be absolutely necessary. But we believe that the inter- 
pretation of every vision is evidently more just if it be regarded 
only as a symbol; and in no other way can the consistency and 
harmony of the work be maintained. 

The imagery of the first chapter is obviously taken from the 
appearance of the high-priest standing by the seven lamps of gold 
in the holy place. Other references subsequently occur to the 
lamps of the temple, its pillars, its priests with the chiefs of the 
twenty-four courses, the offering of incense, the customary worship, 
and the psalms of praise sung on special occasions of joy and thanks- 
giving. The city and temple of the Jews are used as figures of what 
is analogous to them in the kingdom of Christ on earth ; while a 
garden fairer than that of Eden, and a city infinitely more magni- 
ficent than Jerusalem, are employed to indicate the blessedness and 
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glory of the heavenly state. The names of Balaam, Jezebel, and 
Gog, three distinguished adversaries of the church in ancient times, 
are applied to those who follow their evil example. The plagues of 
Egypt, the battle of Armageddon, the destruction of the invading 
army of Magog, together with the common emblems of war, afford 
symbols of the calamities which will come on the adversaries of the 
church of Christ. Hailstorms, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
eclipses, and falling stars, are images of similar significance drawn 
from the natural world. The corn harvest, in which what is reaped is 
carefully preserved for the service of men, and the vintage, in which 
what is gathered is crushed and destroyed that it may become 
useful, are images denoting what will happen at last to the righteous 
and to the wicked. 

The symbolical figures with the head of a lion, a heifer, a 
man, and an eagle, and with many eyes and many wings, which 
were sculptured over the mercy-seat, and worked on the vail and 
curtains of the tabernacle, occupy a prominent place in some of these 
visions. They are, however, referred to in the manner of the later 
prophets, as the living supporters of a throne ; and are represented, 
not in the most holy place, but in the audience-hall of a royal 
palace. In addition to the symbols of woe which nature supplies, 
there are the terrible compounds of locusts with the stature and 
strength of wild beasts, and the sting of scorpions ;—horses with 
the heads of lions, whose mouths cast forth flaming sulphur, and 
whose tails are poisonous serpents ;—a dragon with many heads and 
many horns ;—-a beast of prey combining in one form the qualities 
of those which were regarded with the greatest dread, and having 
in its manifold structure a plurality of lives to secure it from all 
ordinary causes of destruction ;—and another beast more gentle in 
aspect, but equally savage in its character. The elements of all 
these figures were, no doubt, taken originally from nature, and were 
enlarged, and variously combined, in order that the symbols thus 
composed might be more significant and impressive. It is, how- 
ever, not improbable that the representations of this kind which we 
find in the sacred Scriptures were taken immediately from the 
monstrous composite figures which the Persians and Babylonians, 
and other eastern nations, were accustomed to employ as religious 
or as political symbols; for this description of imagery first 
appears in the writings of the later prophets. During the captivity 
the Jews became familiar with the paintings and sculptures of the 
cities in which they lived as exiles, and were well acquainted with 
the ideas which these symbolical representations were designed to 
convey. This would render intelligible to them the employment 
of such figures in poetry, whether copied exactly from any of the 
more celebrated statues and pictures, or in some way modified to 
serve a purpose similar, but not precisely the same. ‘The number, 
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magnitude, and variety of these fabulous, or rather symbolical, 
animals are noticed by ancient writers; and in the ruins of 
Persepolis, and other cities, many specimens are still preserved.* 
Some Jews would become acquainted with these objects by observ- 
ation, others by their sacred literature, or the reports of travellers ; 
and thus all would be prepared to understand and appreciate a 
mode of illustration probably as accordant to their tastes and 
habits, as it is alien from our own. 

The references in the Apocalypse to the books of the Old Testa- 
ment are very numerous. Images, sentiments, and expressions, 
are often adopted from the writings of the ancient prophets, and 
applied to analogous subjects. The prophecics of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, and those of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah, are most 
frequently alluded to. The predictions delivered by the first two 
respecting the fall of Babylon, and the symbolical scenes described 
by the others, present many very remarkable correspondences to 
the prophecies and symbols of this book. The figurative repre- 
sentation of the true church of God as a bride and mother, and that 
of the apostate church as a harlot and adulteress, which are so 
common in the Jewish Scriptures, are also given here. And in 
general, the material forms, used under the Jewish dispensation for 
the exhibition of spiritual objects, are retained; the connexion 
showing that they are to be taken exclusively in a figurative and in 
a Christian acceptation. 

There are no references in this book to any of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, but the description of the scenes connected with 
the seals, especially the sixth, accords in many particulars with the 
prediction delivered by our Lord respecting Jerusalem, which the 
apostle himself had heard. 

III. Its peculiar features. 

Some of these require to be noticed on account of their relation 
to the interpretation of the book ; and such only we purpose to 
consider. 

1. Its form is very varied. Some parts are didactic, some 
narrative, and some dramatic ; but the larger portions of the work 
are either descriptive or lyric. Very little is said by the author 
in his own person. He exhibits to us what was presented to his 
own mind, leaving the addresses, scenes, and songs, to make their 
own impression on the reader’s mind. There is no verbal division 
of the several parts of which the work consists. These are indi- 
cated by the difference in the subjects which are successively 
brought forward. 


2. In the descriptions there is a frequent mingling of the literal 


* Vide Heeren’s Historical Researches—Persia; and Sir R. K. Porter's 
Travels. 
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and the figurative. It is not easy in all cases to determine 
whether the objects described are to be regarded pictorially, or 
only poetically. If we suppose that in these visions some scenes 
were painted on the prophet’s eye, and bore to him the semblance 
of sensible realities, still, the description being given in poetry, 
must be interpreted accordingly. Wherever the incongruity of a 
hteral interpretation would demand a figurative if the objects were 
real and natural, there a similar interpretation should be given if 
they are symbolical and supernatural. As instances, we may refer 
to the description of a sword proceeding from a human mouth, of 
a lamb taking a scroll and breaking its seals, of a wine-press from 
which blood flowed sixteen hundred stadia, rising to the height 
of a horse’s bridle. These, we think, are evidently figurative and 
poetical descriptions, since a pictorial representation of such 
objects would be incongruous, and in some cases impossible. If 
the scenes presented to the prophet were of a sensible, and not 
simply an ideal nature, we must regard the descriptions as par- 
tially metaphorical, and the scenes as wholly symbolical. In some 
of the visions it is very evident that only a part of what is described 
could in any way be presented to the senses, and it does not seem 
to have been designed that we should distinguish between what 
may have been thus apprehended, and what must have been 
purely intellectual. The authority of inspiration belongs equally 
to every part of the composition, and the inquiry concerning the 
manner in which supernatural communications were received 
appears to be of no moment, either in regard to our understanding 
their meaning or believing their truth. 

3. The several series exhibit a regular progressive order. In 
the seven epistles the promises made to him who overcomes, rise in 
character, each surpassing that by which it is preceded. In the 
visions of the seven seals a similar arrangement is perceived, 
symbols of the conqueror, of war, of famine, of death, of the 
cause of the impending catastrophe, and of its consummation, 
being successively presented. In the visions of the seven 
trumpets the climacteric character is very apparent. Hail and 
blood fall on the country, and a third of vegetation is consumed. 
A burning mountain is cast into the sea, and a third of the fishes 
are destroyed. A comet falls from the sky on the spots chiefly 
chosen for the abodes of men, and many are poisoned by its 
deadly influence. Then the sun, moon, and stars are obscured, 
and darkness and dread cover the land. An army of gigantic 
locusts with scorpion stings next appears, sent to wound and 
distress the wicked. They are followed by a far more terrible 
army of horses, with lion-heads and serpent-tails, who are sent 
not to wound merely but to destroy. Lastly, there is an intima- 
tion of the final and universal judgment. So in the visions 
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belonging to the seven vessels of plagues a like order may be 
observed ; the later visions being here, and in the other series, more 
fearful in their character, and more fully described. This cha- 
racteristic of the several series of visions may suggest that the 
scenes should be regarded poetically and not chronologically, and 
that we should seek in the symbols for a general and moral, and 
not for a particular and merely historical, signification. 

4. Certain numbers are often used indefinitely as general or 
mystical numbers. Besides the seven churches, the seven seals, 
the seven trumpets, and the seven vessels of plagues, already 
noticed, there are many other instances in which this number 
occurs. Mention is made of the seven Spirits of God, of the seven 
horns and seven eyes of the Lamb, of seven thunders, of the seven 
thousands destroyed by an earthquake, of the seven heads and 
seven diadems of the dragon, of the seven heads of the beast, of 
the seven kings and the seven hills of Babylon. The half of 
seven is employed several times; three days and a half, and three 
years and a half,—or its equivalents, forty and two months, and 
twelve hundred and sixty days. The numbers ten, four, and 
twelve, occur frequently. The persecution predicted in one of the 
epistles is for ten days, the dragon has ten horns, the beast has 
ten horns and ten crowns. Four cherubim support the throne of 
the Most High, four angels hold the winds till the people of God 
are sealed, and four also are restrained at the river Euphrates. 
Twelve times twelve thousands are sealed, twelve stars shine in the 
crown on the woman’s head, the new Jerusalem has twelve gates, 
twelve courses o! precious stones in its walls, and its length is 
twelve thousand stadia. In most of these instances it is evident 
that the numbers are not used as ordinary numbers, and the prin- 
ciple of interpretation which is certainly required in most cases 
should, on the ground of consistency, be applied to all. But though 
all the numbers mentioned are used indefinitely, they are not 
employed indiscriminately. Associations, which arose in various 
ways, would render the use of different numbers more appropriate 
for different occasions, though all might bear a general import. 
These are all occasionally used as general designations in other 
parts of the sacred Scriptures. 

The supposition that some of the numbers mentioned in this 
book are to be taken definitely is liable to many objections. In 
the first place, it renders the numerical usage of the writer in- 
consistent, without any evident reason. Secondly, it is alien from 
the whole character of ‘the work, which is general and poetical, 
rather than particular and chronological. Thirdly, it is apparently 
adverse to the declaration made by our Lord to his apostles, that 
it was not for them to know the times and the seasons which the 
Father had fixed by his own authority. Fourthly, it receives little, 
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if any, support from other portions of the word of God. The pro- 
phetical references to exact periods of time in the Old Testament 
are few; while there is nothing in the New resembling the 
chronological and historical information which has been attributed 
to this book. Fifthly, the advantage to be guined by such know- 
ledge is not apparent. Hitherto it has not enabled any to anticipate 
the history of a single nation ; and if it be supposed that the chief 
province of prophecy is to aid in the review of the past, it would 
only repeat the lessons concerning the foreknowledge of God, 
which all previous prophecies had furnished. And, lastly, no 
application of the numbers of the Apocalypse as definite numbers 
to the facts of history appears to us to be practicable. The last 
writer who has made the attempt proclaims the utter failure of all 
who have preceded him, and we cannot regard his chronology of 
the Apocalypse as at all satisfactory. 

Some who have taken the days and months of the Apocalypse 
for definite periods of time have sought, but we think without 
success, for the accomplishment of all these predictions in the 
events of Jewish or Roman history, during the few years that 
elapsed between the writing of the book and the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Others have referred them altogether to the distant 
future. But most of the interpretations which suppose that these 
times are definitely described, assume that each day of the 
prophecy stands for a year in history, and then they seek to show, 
in the history of the south and west parts of Europe, the fulfilment 
of what is here foretold. To. us this assumption appears to be 
destitute of any adequate foundation. We believe that it is main- 
tained chiefly on the ground that, when the predictions are thus 
explained, it is thought their accomplishment may be traced in the 
pages of history. But the curious coincidences which many writers 
have pointed out appear to us much too partial to prove their 
hypotheses. The many different interpretations which are 
daily supported in the same way, but which are mutually 
destructive, show that the argument itself is unsound. The 
times mentioned have been referred to various series of events, and 
various epochs have been fixed for the commencement of each, 
and still by a little ingenuity every author succeeds in showing 
some coincidence between history and his view of prophecy. But 
since all these coincidences, excepting one, must be wholly worth- 
less as arguments, and be merely accidental, we cannot see how 
much argumentative value can be assigned to the one which alone 
is imagined to be right. 

The other arguments in support of this mode of interpreting 
the periods of prophecy seem to us equally unsatisfactory. The 
seventy weeks of Daniel may appear to the reader of our version 
an analogous case, but the phrase in the original is merely seventy 
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sevens.* The use of such an expression for four hundred and 
ninety years is plainly no proof that a day is put for a year. The 
unbelief of the Israelites, during the forty days in which their 
messengers surveyed the promised land, was the cause of their 
wandering forty years in the wilderness.t There was this corre- 
spondence between the time of their sin, and that of their 
unishment. But this can be no evidence that the term day 
stands for the period year, nor that a typical day represents a 
real year. Of the former usage no instance is adduced from 
Scripture: of the latter only one ; and this being alone, and in many 
respects peculiar, is quite insufficient to justify the conclusion 
which has been deduced from it. The prophet Ezekiel was 
directed to perform some symbolical action, the days of which 
would denote the years of the affliction of his people.t The ¢erm 
day is here used only fora day. It was obviously a real day of 
the type which corresponded to a real year of the events thus 
indicated. The scale of the typical personal action was necessarily 
much smaller than that of the predicted national affliction, and the 
proportion of the one to the other is expressly declared. If it 
were said that an inch in a picture corresponded to a fathom of 
the building it represented, it would be most illogical to infer that, 
in statements concerning other buildings, an inch meant a fathom. 
Equally unreasonable would be the inference, because in the 
account of a type one of its days is declared to correspond to a 
year in that which is typified, that therefore, in the language of 
prophecy, a day means a year. If it be said that in applying this 
principle to the visions of the Apocalypse, the term day in the 
book stands for a real day in the symbol, and that it is this real 
day which represents a year in history, we reply that this seems to 
us purely conjectural. It is nowhere stated in the book, and 
there is nothing in the nature of the symbols to require this 
diminished scale of proportion. In all the prophecies of the 
Bible, which are sufficiently understood to admit of their intro- 
duction as evidence, the descriptions of time are to be taken for 
the exact numbers stated, or they are to be understood indefinitely. 
A day stands for a day, a month for a month, a year for a year: 
or else the numbers specified stand for long or for short periods 
generally. 

We are surprised to find that Professor Stuart, while rejecting 
the definite interpretation of other numbers, is of opinion that the 
three years and a half during which the two witnesses prophesy in 
sackcloth, and the three days and a half in which they lie un- 
buried, are to be understood literally ; and also that the seven hills 
of Babylon are the seven hills of Rome, and the seven kings seven 
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Roman emperors. Such an interpretation appears to us pecu- 
liarly inconsistent with the general character which he elsewhere 
attributes to the symbols. If the new Jerusalem, the bride, be 
no particular city, we cannot see why Babylon, the harlot, should 
be thus regarded. 

IV. The principles of interpretation. 

Of these we shall mention only a few, which depend on the 
view we have given of the character of the work. 

1. It should be read as a poem. 

If all the observations made in reference to the poetic form of 
the book have not been satisfactory to the reader, yet we think 
enough has heen stated to show that it has more of the character 
of a poem than of a prose composition. This should never be 
forgotten in its perusal. It will naturally lead to the figurative in- 
terpretation of some passage, which otherwise might be understood 
literally, and will account for the number and nature of the 
figures. It will show, too, that the meaning of every figure is to 
be sought in its general character ; for a particular signification is 
never expected in the details of poetic imagery. And it will also 
evince the propriety of an arrangement which is subjective rather 
than objective; since in poetry the relation of events one to 
another, in time and place, is not so much regarded, as the rela- 
tion of successive scenes to the impression which is to be produced 
on the reader’s mind. 

2. It should be read as a poem of Hebrew form and character. 

Some acquaintance with the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
especially with those which are poetical, is obviously necessary to 
the right understanding and due appreciation of this book. It 
h:s so many resemblances to them, that certainly it should be 
interpreted as belonging to the same class of compositions. We 
shall be unable to determine the meaning of some figures if the 
common usage of the Jewish prophets be not regarded ; and others 
will appear, unless thus illustrated, to be strange and unnatural. 
The consideration that the figures which they employed, when 
predicting the calamities which were to come on other nations, or 
the adversity and prosperity of their own people, or the glory of 
Messiah’s kingdom, exhibit only the general nature of the events 
foretold, may show the impropriety of expecting in the Apocalypse 
any anticipation of the details of history, or any precise chronolo- 
gical information. If the Old Testament prophecies evidently 
were not designed to gratify curiosity in respect to the future, but 
only to reveal its character so far as it would afford moral and 
spiritual instruction, much more may we expect that this will be 
the design of New Testament prophecies. 

3. It should be read as a poem the sense and spirit of which 
are Christian. 
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This is evident from the introductory and conclusory state- 
ments. It is a revelation from Jesus Christ, and therefore we con- 
clude that it must agree with the character of that religion of 
which he is the author and the principal subject. Now Christi- 
anity is distinguished from Judaism by its universality. When 
communicated to men it was necessarily presented in a form 
which was in some degree modified to suit the special condition of 
those who were first addressed. But in the discourses of our 
Lord, and in the epistles of his apostles, the universal character of 
the new religion ever rises prominently above the peculiarities 
which belong to any class, country, or age. Man is referred to 
under the general aspects of humanity: the truths exhibited, the 
duties inculeated, and the promises presented, are such as relate to 
the whole human race. The doctrines of Christianity, its precepts, 
and its promises, are for the world; and we infer, therefore, that 
its prophecies also are for the world. That the Jews should be especi- 
ally referred to, till the end of that dispensation for one people which 
was preparatory to a dispensation for mankind, might be antici- 
pated. And such predictions we find in the New Testament. 
But that any other nations should be selected for special notice, 
and that the page of Christian prophecy should exhibit the history 
of the Roman empire, of Goths, Visigoths, Vandals, and Huns, of 
Saracens, and Turks, and of recent events in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany,—this we think rather improbable. It is so 
unlike the other parts of that revelation, which is designed 
equally for the inhabitants of every quarter of the globe, and for 
all the successive generations of mankind.* 

Christianity is also distinguished by the little regard paid to 
external affairs. We should therefore not expect that in its pre- 
dictions much importance would be attached to the civil history of 
any nation, or to that ecclesiastical history which is almost equall 
external and secular. Surely the enemies with which the pam 
of Christ has to contend are not invading armies ; nor is it by the 
patronage of princes that its prosperity is secured. If all other 
Christian instruction is designed to fix attention on what is moral 
rather than on what is physical, on what is unseen and not on 
what is seen, is it not improbable that its prophecies should have 
another character, and be occupied chiefly with the external his- 
tory of a small portion of our race? We can scarcely conceive 
of anything less consistent with the spiritual character of Chris- 


* We think on this ground alone the interpretation should be rejected, 
which represents one of the three frogs as a symbol of the Dissenters and 
the other supporters of the Reform Bill. Mr. Elliott thinks the emblem ap- 
agg as indicating their French origin, and their noisy and noxious 

abits. The other two he supposes to refer to the Jesuits and the Puseyites. 
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tianity than the supposition, that some prediction of the future 
glory of the church of Christ had its accomplishment in the estab. 
lishment of Christianity by Constantine; or that a prophecy of 
some occasion of exceeding joy to all the redeemed was realised 
in the overthrow of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Again, the Christian Scriptures are distinguished from the 
Jewish by their brief references to the elementary truths of 
religion, and by the prominent exhibition of the higher truths 
which conduce to the moral perfection of man. This book is 
plainly intended for those who have received instruction in the 
gospel of Christ. It pre-supposes this knowledge, as well as an 
acquaintance with the truths of natural religion. Considering it 
as a Christian poem and prophecy, we should conclude that it was 
not designed to teach principally the foreknowledge of God. It 
rather seems intended for the edification of those who already 
possess such views of the Divine perfections, that their reverence 
and confidence would not be much enhanced by any proof, how- 
ever conclusive, that the Creator and Lord of the universe foresaw 
the dress of eastern warriors, the names of popes, and the num- 
ber of years that would elapse between the rise of Togrul Beg and 
the taking of Constantinople. We might expect, therefore, that, 
leaving the first principles of the oracles of God, we should in 
such a work be led on to perfection. We may look for declara- 
tions the tendency of which will be to assimilate Christians to their 
Lord, to secure them from the temptations of the world to which 
they are exposed, to prepare them for that endurance of suffering 
and that conflict with evil to which they are called, and so to fill 
them with the glory of the kingdom of Christ, that by faith, love, 
and hope, they too shall overcome, following the Captain of their 
salvation. 

We do not suppose that these considerations will convince any 
that the information which they have been accustomed to seek in 
the Apocalypse cannot possibly be found there. What is, or is not 
taught, can only be known by the careful study of the book itself. 
But we think that the expectation of finding historical and chronolo- 
gical information respecting particular nations and periods of time 
has been one great cause of the misunderstanding by many of 
these symbols. We believe that the interpretation which accords 
with the analogy of Old Testament prophecies, and with the 
general character of Christianity, will be found to be more suit- 
able than any other to all the various parts of this book, whetber 
regarded separately or in their connexion one with another. 
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II. 
ON THE AGE OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


In our own day, it has at length become impossible any longer 
to dispense with a searching criticism of the biblical records; and 
for this simple reason, that the spirit of criticism really governs the 
whole intellectual development of the age. We do not regard this 
as a matter to be lamented ; for genuine criticism is by no means 
confined to negative, but ever strives essentially after positive 
results. It is only in those cases where it remains fixed in doubts 
and negations, that it undermines either faith or true knowledge : 
when, on the other hand, it strives with earnestness and dignity 
after positive truth, it always shows itself adapted to exhibit it in 
new phases and ever-increasing beauty. The present tendency of 
criticism differs from the former, chiefly in its love for the positive. 
But in this tendency it has to guard against errors quite as much 
as in its more negative aspect : inasmuch as the materials it affords 
must be handled with great prudence, if they are not to prove in 
any degree deceptive. ‘T'o take a particular example—the character 
of the language, the progress of religious conceptions, the influence 
of heathen literature, and the political relations of the times, are 
all of great weight in determining the age of any of the Old 
Testament productions. These principles I have already attempted 
to apply to the very difficult question respecting the date of the 
Psalms ; and trust that I have done so with some success. But at 
the same time I have found how strongly these points need to be 
guarded, and how impossible it is to come to any satisfactory 
results without observing the greatest caution. 

Of all the Old Testament writings, the book of Job, as to its 
spirit, its contents, and its language, is the greatest production of 
the Hebrew people ; it is the true Epopée of the nation; that in 
which the theocracy is exhibited in the clearest manner; and 
in which the deepest thoughts of the human soul clothed 
naturally and beautifully in a dress of the most gorgeous poetry, 
present themselves to our view, and struggle with intense earnest- 
ness for the solution of the great enigma of the world’s history. 
In the case of such a book, the date of its composition must be of 
the greatest value ; because, when placed in the light of its own 
age, it speaks to us a more intelligible language ; and its full com- 
prehension becomes so much the more perfect. How difficult it is to 
determine this point in the case before us, is proved by the simple 


* Translated from an article in the ‘Studien und Kritiken,’ written by 
F. G. Vaihinger. 
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fact, that the critics of more recent times, from Eichhorn and 
Berthold, down to Vatke and Ernst Meier, vary respecting the 
date no less than a thousand years, inasmuch as the former place it 
in the period before Moses, and the others at some time after the 
Babylonish captivity, namely, in the fifth century before Christ. 
As | now propose to make some attempt at fixing the real age of 
the book of Job, I shall begin by endeavouring to place certain 
limits on both sides, by means of which the investigation can go 
forward with security. In this way we shall at length fix upon a 
given period, which still affords a tolerable latitude. Intelligent 
critics must not be vexed at this indefinite result, since even 
Ewald, who seeks to fix the time of its composition very precisely, 
says, ‘The age of the book can only be known by approaimation, 
even as regards centuries.’ 

I begin, then, by laying down, in the outset, these two pro- 
positions :— 

1. That the book of Job cannot have been composed before the time 
of Solomon. And, 

2. That the book of Job must have been written before Jeremiah, 
consequently before the time of king Josiah. 

Before I attempt to narrow this period, which comprehends full 
three centuries, I will offer some evidence for both propositions. 
And, first, the earlier critics, who fix the date of the composition 
before the time of Moses, or between Moses and Solomon, have 
almost all started with the common error of not separating the 
time of Job’s life from that of the composition, which treats of 
him and of his destiny. The necessity of making this distinction, 
however, must be at once obvious. That Job, whose life most 
evidently belongs to the patriarchal times, himself wrote the 
document which bears his name, no one will now in good earnest 
maintain, much less undertake to prove. On this point, therefore, 
there is no need to insist. But there are positive marks, which 
render the idea of its being written before Solomon altogether 
impossible. These lie, (to pass by the other reasons which have 
either often been urged before, as those derived from the progress 
of religious ideas, and from political relations, or which are not 
very conclusive, as the influence of foreign culture,) these lie, we 
say, in the language of the book, both in general, and also in its 
particular features. I do not now refer to the so-called Arameisms, 
of which we shall speak by-and-by, but rather to the whole 
figurative construction of the poem, and its by no means polished 
and artistic, yet, at the same time, pure and flowing diction. 
When we compare with this the well-attested relics of the earlier 
poetry, such as the fragments in the twenty-first of Numbers, and 
the song of Deborah, we must feel convinced that the earlier 
poetical diction was much more rough and unpolished, and that it 
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was first brought into form and pliancy by David and Solomon, 
~ or at least during their glorious age ; as we find it, for example, in 
the Psalms and Proverbs. The prose, in like manner, appears to 
have received at that time a beneficial modification ; at any rate, it 
is not easy to assert anything in opposition to Ewald’s remarks on 
the re-elaboration of the earlier historical books, by some author 
of that period. (See Ewald’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. 
p. 72.) But, to come to examples, the expression 518, (Ophir,) 
occurs twice in the book of Job, namely, xxii. 24, and xxviii. 16, 
an expression which it is vain to search for in the Pentateuch, 
though it often makes mention of gold; as also in the Psalms of 
David, which, in the same manner as the Pentateuch, only speaks 
of AM, and 19. It is true that the region itself is mentioned in 
the register of the peoples of the earth, (Gen. x. 29 ;) but Ewald has 
proved beyond a doubt, in his [sraelitish History, that this register 
does not represent the ideas of the Israelites at the time of Moses, 
but the later geographical ideas of the age of Solomon. At any rate 
there was no trade to Ophir, and no gold from Ophir, in Israel 
before the time of Solomom; and on that account we find it first men- 
tioned in the later Psalms, as xlv. 10. No one, at least, can very 
well deny that the two passages, 1 Kings ix. 28, and 1 Kings x. 11], 
express the first acquaintance of Israel with this distant land. If, 
then, the book of Job is an Israelitish production, as is now 
universally acknowledged, the very circumstance that the gold of 
Ophir is mentioned in it,—gold which first became known in the 
time of Solomon,—is a striking proof that the composition of the 
book of Job cannot fall before the time of Solomon, to say nothing 
of the many other objections, which stand in the way of an earlier 
authorship. 

But however certain it may be that the book of Job was not 
written before the time of Solomon, it is equally evident that it was 
written before the time of the prophet Jeremiah and of king 
Josiah. If we carefully compare the passage in Jer. xx. 14—18, 
with Job iii. 3—10, and Jer. xvii. 1, with Job xix. 24, we cannot 
but observe a striking relationship. If this relationship indicates 
the acquaintance of the one author with the writings of the other, 
there can be no hesitation in asserting, both from the thorough 
originality of the author of Job, and from the circumstance that 
Jeremiah, in other places, quotes the earlier writings in his work, 
that the book of Job was known by Jeremiah, and consequently 
was written previous to his prophecies. 

This becomes so much the clearer when we observe how closely 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah are related to ‘ob in many points 
both of language and subject; so that, from these circumstances 
together, we may conclude with tolerable certainty upon Jeremiah’s 
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acquaintance with the book of Job. The relationship in the 
subject-matter presents itself throughout the whole work ; but as 
an instance of it in expression, any one may compare Lam. iii. 7, 9, 
with Job xix.8; Lam. ii. 15 with Job xii. 4, xvii. 6, xxx. 1. 

Contemporary with Jeremiah was the prophet Ezekiel. If this 
author (see Ezek. xiv. 14) knew Job as a very pious and devo- 
tional man, there must certainly have been before his imagination 
not a mere traditionary character, but the distinct person whose 
life is contained in the work before us; more especially with refer- 
ence to the passage in Job xlii. 8. These reasons may be sufficient 
to lead any unprejudiced mind to regard it as morally certain, not 
only that Job lived before the age of both these prophets, but that 
his life had also been depicted in the book which we now possess. 
A similar reference to the book of Job appears also to be contained 
in Isa. xl. 2, as compared with Job vii. 1, also in Zech. xiv. 5, as 
compared with Job v. 1. . 

We are now in a position to advance somewhat farther, and to 
narrow our first supposition. In the book of Amos there are two 
passages which coincide in a very striking manner with the book of 
Job. In Amos iy. 13, this expression is used respecting Jehovah, 
YIN MQW 777, the very same which we find in Job ix. 8, only 
in this case, instead of the expression \")N, we find the term 0! 
employed. Inthe same manner, in Amos v. 8, we find the names 
of two constellations, 75°) and SDD, which we also meet with in 


Job ix. 9, and xxxvili. 21. These coincidences can hardly be 
fortuitous ; they seem to indicate either that Amos had known the 
author of the book of Job, or that that author had known him. 
At the first view of the case, it may seem difficult to arrive at a 
decision on this point; but other points have yet to come before us, 
which will throw much light upon it. In consideration of the ac- 
knowledged originality of the book of Job, we should more safely 
conclude, at the first blush of the question, that the simple shepherd 
Amos had yielded his mind to the influence of so profound a 
writing as that on Job, rather than imagine the contrary. (Com- 
pare the expression in Micah i. 3, and a similar one, Isa. lviii. 14, 
and Deut. xxxii. 13.) For example, the heights of the sea, (that is, 
of the sea of clouds above us,) as used by Job, is manifestly a 
stronger and bolder expression than the heights of the earth, 
which are familiar to the eyes of every one. Since, however, it is 
clearly shown in other cases that the weaker term is also the later, 
it seems more natural to suppose that the weaker term was imitated 
by Amos, than the stronger by the author of Job. 

If, on the one hand, the acknowledged critical canon, that the 
stronger expression is the original, goes to prove that the book of 
Job was used by the prophet Amos; the other critical rule, 
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namely, that that expression is the more original, which has most 
decidedly the whole connexion on its side, decides for the same con- 
clusion. (Compare Amos v. 8, with Job ix. 9, and xxxviii. 31.) 
This is, without question, the case with Job. The subject, in the 
instance above referred to, is a representation of the power of God 
in the heavens, (verses 7—9;) how he darkens the sun with clouds, 
how in the tempest he lets down the heavens nearer to the earth, 
(compare Psalm xviii. 30,) and treads upon the heights of the 
cloud-sea with his thunder, (compare xxxvi. 30;) but how also in 
the serene night he leads forth the glorious stars, and exhibits in 
them at once his grandeur and his majesty. The poet, therefore, 
describes in its entire connexion the power of God, first upon earth, 
and then in the heavens. Exactly the same is the case in Job 
xxxvili. 31. Here the poet, from the 22nd verse, presents a series 
of questions on the phenomena of the heavens, and comes in due 
connexion to the planets, naming not only these but other con- 
stellations also. Now in the case of Amos (v. 8) this close con- 
nexion is entirely wanting. In verses 7 and 10, the subject is 
respecting the sins of the people ; and between these, the descrip- 
tion of Jehovah, as seen in verse 8, is interposed, in order to show 
how rash a thing it is to sin against so powerful a God. Here 
the expression 9°03) m3 MWY is one, which is by no means 


called forth by the construction of the subject, but appears rather 
as a thought derived from some other source ; and the relation of 
Amos to Job is the same as that which we have already acknow- 
ledged in the case of Jeremiah. But if we admit, as we reason- 
ably must, that the passages in Jeremiah evidence reminiscences 
from Job, there is no reason to deny this, nay, there is every 
reason to admit it in the case of Amos. But, however certain it 
is that Jeremiah knew the biography of Job, equally so is it that 
the above-mentioned passages in Amos point to some acquaintance 
with the same author. If therefore Amos knew and made use of 
the book of Job, the period we at first supposed is narrowed 
almost 200 years, and we can now without hesitation place the 
composition in the time between Solomon and king Amaziah, so 
that we have now only to hover over a period of about 150 years. 
From the time of Joash, in which, according to the best accounts, 
the prophet Joel flourished, the style of writing became more 
lively. In this time, as I have elsewhere shown, a number of 
ms fall, which have been generally referred to the time of the 
accabees, but which Ewald refers to the later age of the Persian 
empire. In this time also the new recension of the four books of 
Moses, by what Ewald calls the third historian, was made, as also 
parts of the larger book of kings. It was a time in which the 
better spirit of Israeclitism struggled powerfully against the 
growing corruption. I should not hesitate to fix the composition 
VOL, I. 
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of the book of Job in this period (about fifty years before Amos) 
if there were not reasons for assigning to it an earlier date. 

The century between Rehoboam and Joash is entirely devoid of 
all literary productions. There is not a single psalm which can 
be attributed with any certainty to this period ; no prophecy of 
this age is handed down; neither can any historical book or any 
continuation of one be safely referred to it ; nay, it is with great 
hesitation that even Ewald conceives the probability of the con- 
tinuation of the book of Kings being composed about this time, 
that is in the reign of Asa or Jehoshaphat. We will not of course 
affirm that there was absolutely no literature in Israel during this 
age; but assuredly, after the mental activity of the time of David 
and Solomon, after the lofty tone which the spirit and literature 
of the age then assumed, it must be regarded as a time of, com- 
paratively speaking, insignificant productions, and of degenerating 
taste—a state of things to which the disappointment felt at the 
disruption of their once flourishing kingdom, and the despair 
occasioned by their losses and humiliation, greatly contributed. 

With the reign of Joash and Amaziah on the one side, of Jehu 
and Jeroboam II. on the other, it is true, both a religious 
and a political excitement came upon the people; but is it 
probable that so deep and thoughtful a work as the book of Job , 
can have been composed at the beginning of this period? In 
other nations we always find that great poets have appeared at 
the end of a remarkable era—at the conclusion of an historical 
age of development; thus it was with Homer among the Greeks, 
and Virgil among the Romans; thus also with Dante and the 
Niebelungen Lied: all these are productions which belong to the 
conclusion of a glorious period. According to this analogy it 
would have, a priori, more probability were we to fix the compo- 
sition of the book of Job at the end of the glorious age of David 
and Solomon, i.e., about the last year of Solomon’s reign, or in 
the time of Rehoboam, than in the beginning of the new era which 
commences with the writings of Joel in the reign of Joash. For 
at all events Job must have been composed considerably earlier 
than the prophecies of Amos, inasmuch as he knew it and 
borrowed from it. If it is fully admitted (and according to what 
we have said there can hardly be a doubt on the matter) that 
Amos made use of the book of Job; then we can no longer have 
any hesitation in placing the composition of Job previous to the 
illiterate period which elapsed between Rehoboam and Joash. 
That such dark and empty periods can exist in the literature of a 
people is seen in the age which our own annals present as im- 
mediately succeeding the glorious reign of Charles the Great. 

From this general conjecture we must now proceed to notice 
some more positive proofs. It has been long noticed and re- 
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marked that several of the Psalms treat upon subjects very nearl 
related to the book of Job. These are Psalm vi. 38, 39; Psalm 
xii. 13; Psalm xxxvi. 73; in which the very same struggle 
appears to exist in the heart of the Psalmist as that which we 
meet with more fully explained in the book of Job. But these 
Psalms which criticism, since the work of De Wette, has denied 
to David and his age, according to my deepest conviction belong 
to this very period, with the single exception, perhaps, of the 
87th. My reasons for this opinion I have given fully elsewhere. 
Now if these thoughts which might arise at any time (since the 
history of the world ever remains an enigma to men in the hour 
of trouble) developed themselves so strongly at the time of David- 
and Solomon, is it to be wondered at, that just at the conclusion 
of this glorious age in the Israelitish history, after the lyric and 
gnomie poetry had reached their height, a composition should 
appear, which, in a dramatic-epic form, should combine together 
and place in the very boldest hght the opposite views which were 
then current respecting the mystery of the Divine government ? 
The 39th Psalm (vide verse 14) is so nearly related to Job ix. 
27, and x. 20, both in the matter and the expression, that we can 
hardly avoid viewing them as being the productions of one and 
the same age, especially since, on the ground of their manifest 
originality, there is no room for supposing a mutual collusion. Is 
it not, then, we ask, highly credible that such ‘ fermenta cog- 
nitionis’ as we see in the Psalms of David, would give occasion 
to some poet of the age to develope these thoughts taken from 
the instructive and long-known history of Job still farther, and 
to disseminate that consolatory solution of the enigma, which 
refers the whole to the leadings of Divine Providence? * 

Against the opinion that the above-mentioned Psalms are 
referable to the time of David, hardly any tenable objections can 
be brought, since the whole of the language and imagery agree 
with that period, and with the very history of David himself; and 
that a period of great poetical activity was well fitted to call forth 
a larger work, like that of the book of Job, cannot be denied. 
Should criticism, however, succeed in disproving that these Psalms 
belong to the time of David and Solomon upon strong and un- 
deniable grounds, and thus pull down our evidence for the earlier 
authorship of the book of Job, there still remains another witness, 
namely, the great and manifold relationship which it shows with 
the book of Proverbs. And here I will not dwell upon its relation- 
ship with the first part of the Proverbs (chaps. i. to ix.), because 
this part may perhaps belong to a later period than that of 
Solomon, and originated, in all probability, from the diligent 
perusal of the more ancient portions. But the second part 
(chaps. x. to xxiv.) clearly contains proverbs of the time of Solomon; 
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an opinion which no sound critic has ever disproved. This, there- 
fore, being the case, the fact that the language of Job and that of 
the Proverbs point us to one common period of composition, (a fact 
which is acknowledged even by our opponents,) speaks entirely in 
favour of our present theory. 

We shall now quote some examples in order to make the cor- 
rectness of this view of the case the more evident. The expression 
man, which occurs in Job i. 3, 9; xxvii. 5; xxxi. 6, is found in 
Proverbs only in chap. xi. 3. Further WJ), in the meaning to 
tarry, stands only in Proverbs xiv. 18; further 783), in the 
meaning of violence, is only found in Job v. 2, and Prov. xiv. 10. 
iW2T], meaning rage, passion, occurs Job xix. 29, xxxvi. 18, and 
with the exception of Gen. xxvii. 44, only in Proverbs xv. 1, 18; 
xix. 19; xxi. 14 (xxvii. 4; xxix. 22); and consequently is entirely 
the usage of the Proverbs. On WD2 with 5 compare Job x. 6, 
and Prov. xviii. 1. The expression 7*W), which we meet with in 
Job v. 12; vi. 13; xi. 6; xii. 16; xxvi. 3; xxx. 22, occurs in 
Prov. xviii. 1; vili. 14; iti. 21; xxvii., and later only in Isaiah 
xxviii. 29; Mic. vi. 9. In relation to the form of expression I 
will only point to Job iii. 25, compared with Proverbs x. 24, and 
Job iv. 14, in comparison with xxvii. 28. With reference to 
similarity of thought, compare Job xiii. 5, with Proverbs xvii. 28 ; 
Job xv. 16; xxxiv. 7, with Proverbs xxvi. 6; Job xxii. 29, with 
Proverbs xvi. 18; xvii. 12; xxix. 23; Job xxvi. 6, with Proverbs 
xv. 11; Job xxviii. 18, with Prov. viii. 11. 

These examples, which could be easily multiplied, are sufficient 
to show that a close relationship exists between the Proverbs and 
the book of Job—a relationship which warrants the conclusion 
that these two productions belong to one and the sameage. We can 
altogether dispense with the question when the book of Proverbs 
might have been brought into its present form; enough, that it 
is an incontestable fact that the second portion of them is dis- 
tinctly referable to the time of Solomon. If then so close a 
relationship can be established between the Proverbs and Job, both 
in reference to the thoughts and the expressions, and that too of 
such a character, that a more recent borrowing of the one author 
from the other cannot be at all admitted; if moreover this simi- 
larity points to one particular era in which precisely these words, 
expressions, and thoughts were current, then but little can be 
wanting to prove that the book of Job must belong to the age of 
Solomon, or at least to a period within one generation from it. 

For the reasons above adduced, which I trust have not been 
forced, but will be found really genuine, I consider myself justified 
in the opinion, that the composition of the book of Job is to be 
referred to the time of Solomon or Rehoboam,—more probably, 
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indeed, to the latter, inasmuch as that age was so well adapted, in 
consequence of the misfortunes of the nation, to lead the mind of 
the poet to such reflections. Still the end of the age of Solomon 
was also in some measure adapted to produce the same effect. 

The knowledge which is manifested in Job of Egyptian affairs 
and relations is by no means in contradiction with this opinion ; for 
at the time of Solomon Egypt was just re-opened to the Israelites, 
and the frequent intercourse between the two people must have 
had a great charm simply on the score of novelty. The affairs of 
other nations, moreover, which are developed, and the arts and 
the sciences that are mentioned in the book of Job, are by no 
means inconsistent with this age; and I see, in fine, only ¢wo con- 
siderations which can be raised in good earnest against the opinion. 

The one is the deep perception it evinces of the other world. 
Here we are met with a threefold doctrine:—the doctrine of 
Satan, the doctrine of the interceding angels, and the doctrine of 
immortality. With reference to the doctrine of Satan, as seen in 
the first and second chapters, this Being is not yet clearly distin- 
guished from the other angels, as he is in Zech. i. 1, 2; there is as 
yet no decided opposition established between the kingdom of the 
good and the bad angels. An exactly similar view is found in 
1 Kings xxii. 19—22, perhaps about fifty years after Rehoboam, 
and I do not profess myself able to find any very essential difference 
between this representation and that in the book of Job; only 
that the Spirit in the vision of the prophet Micaiah comes 
before us as though by chance, while in Job he appears rather to 
be the designed accuser. As, however, the ideas respecting Satan 
were very fluctuating during all this age, even up to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, the difference here visible is not to be much 
regarded. The expression Satan occurs first in Numbers xxii. 22, 
32, and in this case, indeed, as a verb. 7'here, the angel appears 
in order to withstand Balaam in the commission of an act disap- 
proved of by God. But in 1 Kings xxii. 19—22, a Spirit comes 
forward in order to mislead Ahab into a resolution disapproved of 
by God; while the Satan in the book of Job exercises an influ- 
ence simply upon the outward relations of the patriarch, not upon 
his mind and character. We see, then, that the representation in 
Job, in this respect at least, lies midway between the other two, 
and consequently indicates an earlier date than the representation 
in 1 Kings xxii. 19—22. But that the angels were considered in 
the time of David as partly protecting and partly deceiving 
spirits, appears evident from Psalm xci. 11, 12, and Psalm xxxv. 
5, 6, two psalms which have been attributed, without any evidence 
whatever, to a later period. 

On the contrary, when we consider the angels as Beings which 
intercede for the interests of men before God, we find this view 
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first presented with clearness in Zech. i. 12, and ii. 1 ; but as 
servants and instruments of God for the welfare of men, they are 
everywhere regarded, and consequently from this particular modi- 
fication of their office, where the whole conception of them is so 
fluctuating, no safe conclusion can be arrived at with reference to 
the date of the book. 

Far greater stress, however, has been laid upon the belief in 
immortality which Job so fervently manifests, (ch. xix. 25,) inas- 
much as it has been erroneously imagined, that this lofty idea of a 
future state had not grown up upon the soil of Judea, but had 
been borrowed from some other source. This is certainly in- 
correct. For the 16th and 17th Psalms, which were unquestion- 
ably composed by David, fully express this belief. And what, 
moreover, could the common expression ‘to be gathered to his 
fathers’ signify, unless a dim idea of continued existence in the 
world of shadows were couched under it? Besides, can we sup- 
pose that heathen religions were more adapted to give birth to this 
belief than Judaism, which was without controversy distinguished 
far above them all in clearness and in light ? The view, then, which 
is taken of the future world in the book of Job, as I regard it, is 
no satisfactory ground for showing our opinion respecting its date 
to be erroneous. 

But, it is said, the language is by far the most weighty consider- 
ation which necessitates us to suppose a later date of composition. 
There are found (it is urged) in the book of Job partly grammati- 
cal, partly verbal forms, which remind us forcibly of the Aramaic, 
words which have evidently been introduced at a late period. I 
shall attempt, then, to collect all these together, so far at least as 
they have suggested themselves to me, or been quoted elsewhere. 

There are found peculiarities of this kind :— 

1. Job vu. 8, non. For this, however, we find, Job xv. 7, 
PN. The same difference in orthography is found also in 
Prov. xii. 18, xxviii. 19, WI; and xxx. 8, UN, 

2. Job vi. 27, YI for the usual form Y; on which we may 
remark that in this passage many manuscripts leave out the 

od. 
y 3. Job xxii. 29, and xxxiii. 17, 3, contracted, instead of M82, 
which latter occurs, however, Job xli. 6. 
4. Job xxxi. 7, DIND. The usual form, however, occurs 
namely, OVD, Job xi. 15. 

5. INDI, xxx. 8, conjugated like the verbs in nd”, as in DwNdn, 
2 Sam. xxii. 12. 

6. Job xxxix. 9, O°. In the same manner we have it, Psalm 
xxii. 22 ;-in other places it is ON), Deut. xxxiti. 17. 

7. Job xli. 4, YT, for the usual form 1. This word does not 
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occur elsewhere in Job. In codex 168 of Kennicott the accustomed 
form is elsewhere used. 

8. Job xxii. 2, 120, with by. On the contrary, in Job xxxv. 3, 
it is used with ?, and -sometimes without a preposition. The 
interchange of ON, with by, occurs also in Isaiah. 

9. Job xxiv. 9, TW, as also Isaiah lx. 16, in the sense of breast. 
Elsewhere the usual meaning could perhaps be retained, as it is 
done in the Vulgate. 

10. Job xix. 29, W for WR, which, however, in other places is 
contested by Ewald. 

As partly grammatical and partly verbal peculiarities, the fol- 
lowing are mentioned. 

11. Job ii. 10, Sap, which elsewhere occurs only once in Ezra, 
three times in Esther, and four times in Chronicles ; yet, still it is 
found Prov. xix. 20 in the same signification, to receive in return. 
Also the passage in Job is a poetical passage. 

12. Job v. 2, and xxi. 22, 5 as a sign of the accusative case, as 
in Psalm exxxv. 11, and Lam. iv. 5. The very same thing we find 
in 1 Sam. xxii. 7; 2 Sam. iii. 30; Isaiah xi. 9; and this is the 
less striking, as the object stands first. 

13. 7721, which also occurs elsewhere 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; Psa. xix. 
5; in the Davidic Psalms, and in Prov. xxiii. 9. It can therefore 
only be alleged, that, in addition to the ordinary plural o>, the 
Aramaic form yon occurs some twelve or thirteen times. But 
this plural is found in a yet older poem, viz., Judges v. 10; also 
in prose, 1 Kings xi. 13; therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
we find it in two other places in Job; viz., xxiv. 22, and xxxi. 10. 

14. Job xxi. 28, 3°72 in a bad sense, meaning a tyrant. So, 
however, it occurs in Isa. xiii. 2. From this nothing can be con- 
cluded with reference to a later authorship. 

15. Job v. 1, and xv. 15, DT? in the sense of angels, a word 
which, among the writings previous to the captivity, we only find 
employed in this sense in Zech. xiv. 5, but which proves nothing 
respecting the age of the book, because it does not occur in the 


later Hebrew. In Zechariah, however, the word appears clearly 
borrowed from Job. 


16. Job xvi. 19, IW, which hardly ever occurs except in this 
place, and, as an Aramaic word, can warrant no conclusion, since 


it is a peculiarity of the poets to use uncommon words; and Job 
retains also the accustomed word Y, vide x. 17; viii. 19. 


17. Job xiv. 20, and xv. 24, 92. This expression, it is true, 
only occurs elsewhere in Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Daniel; but itis 


very questionable whether this proves anything more than the rare 
and poetieal use of the word. 
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18. Job xxi. 2, and xxii. 3, YDM, in the meaning of desire, then 
also care, business, as in Isa. xliv. 28, is a somewhat striking case, 
Still the usual meaning also occurs Job xxxi. 16. 

19. Job vii. 3,772’, to determine, occurs poetically in addition 
to the later writings in Deuteronomy and in the Psalms. We 
can only conclude that, in common with many other words, it 
acquired a more frequent use im later times. 

20. Job xxii. 28, MW. In the meaning ¢o decide or conclude. 
This use of the word occurs only in Daniel and in Chaldee, but it 
may have been used as a poctical rarity in the earlier language of 
Judea. 

21. Job xxvi. 9, IN, in the meaning ¢o close. But Ewald 
shows the more proper meaning here to be, ¢o draw together, as we 
find it im 1 Kings vi. 10. 

22. Job xxxii. 6, Om, in the meaning fo fear, as also in the 
Syriac and Chaldee OT. But this meaning is not necessary ; and 
the Hebrew meaning, éo creep away, fully satisfies the passage. 

23. Jobxv.17, 79. This occurs also poetically in the time of 
David, vide Psa. xix. 3. 

24. Job xxxvi. 22, 77V2. This Ewald understands in the 
Aramaic sense, lord; but the Hebrew meaning, teacher, is per- 
fectly satisfactory, and is still better adapted to the connexion. 

25. Job vi. 2, we have J in the sense of ¢o fall. But this 
is not Aramaic, it is only the verbal root from 77. This rare 
meaning is here simply used poetically. 

26. Job xxxvi. 2, NYT, is used instead of the usual form, DY, 
This reminds us it is true of the Aramaic; but still we find the 
same thing in Isa. xxviii. 10, 18, and also its derivative, TY19, 
in Isa. x. 25. From this, therefore, no safe conclusion can be 
drawn. 

Out of all this number of cases, the first seven, and the eighteenth 
can alone be considered as striking. The whole of the other cases 
can be referred to poetical usage. When we meet often with 
several of such peculiarities in the little space of a single psalm, 
as, for example, in Psalm Ixviii., in which alone we find no less 
than thirteen dzaf Aeydueva, or peculiar forms, it cannot certainly 
be anything strange to meet with a still greater number of un- 
usual forms and significations in so considerable a poem as that 
upon Job. With reference, however, to the eight cases above 
mentioned, the first four are by no-means uniformly carried out in 
the book of Job; from which circumstance the suspicion arises, 
that some carly copyist has allowed himself to follow this method 
of writing the words. The fifth and sixth cases have analogies in 
the earlier writings; the seventh occurs only once; and the 
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eighteenth can be just as easily explained by supposing it a dia- 
lectic peculiarity as it can by referring it to a later date. That 
there was some variation of dialect in North Palestine from the 
language of Jerusalem, has been shown from the song of Deborah, 
from the Canticles, and from the prophecies of Hosea. In the 
same manner the dialect of the south might also have shown varia- 
tions from the ordinary forms, as indeed the book of Amos proves. 
(See Amos v. 11, and vi. 8.) If, therefore, we suppose that the 
sage who wrote the poem on Job lived somewhere in the south of 
Palestine, perhaps on the caravan route near the lower end of the 
Dead Sea, (a supposition which is rendered probable by his refer- 
ence to Egyptian affairs, his knowledge of the gold mines in 
Arabia and Idumea, his exact description of the caravans which 
cross there, his graphic allusions to the Troglodytes and to the 
sudden invasions of the Beduins, his precise descriptions of the 
wilderness, and other things of a similar nature,) then the peculi- 
arities of language, which, in comparison with the extent of the 
poem, are by no means considerable, cannot hold good as secure 
witnesses of a later composition, but lead us rather to refer them 
to a dialectical peculiarity. From the distance of the author’s 
residence from Jerusalem, we may likewise account for the circum- 
stance, that the book, which has come down to us with great 
purity, was for a long time unread, and was probably first intro- 
duced to notice by the prophet Amos, who at any rate was the 
first to make any use of it in his writings. We should not omit 
to mention, either, that the regions south of Palestine and bordering 
upon Egypt were very celebrated for the sages who resided there, 
(1 Kings v. 10,) and that even the Temanites in Idumza were 
distinguished in this respect. (Jer. xlix. 7; Obad. 8.) The 
whole spirit of refinement, in fact, proceeded from the south. 
Accordingly, we see that Joab, when in the time of David he 
wanted a wise woman, went to the south, namely, to Tekoah, 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2;) and that the celebrated sages in the time of 
Solomon, Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara, were, according to 
1 Chron. ii. 6, all of the tribe of Judah, and consequently dwelt 
in the south of the Holy Land. Is it not, then, conceivable 
that one of these very men, or a pupil of them, may have written 
the book of Job? or does it lie without the bounds of probability 
that at that very period in which the productive spirit of the 
Israelites was in its highest bloom, a work should have been com- 
posed by one of these men, which, on account of the stormy times 
that followed, was at first little known, but which was drawn from 
obscurity by Amos, and by virtue of its high excellence was after- 
wards received into the canon of the sacred writings? Moreover, 
however great a distinction might afterwards have been fixed 
between the sage on the one side, and the prophet and the priest on 
VOL. I. P 
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the other, (vide Jer. xviii. 18; Ezek. vii. 26,) yet all the traces of 
this book indicate, that it was composed neither by a prophet nor 
a priest, but by a sage, such an one as we find in Solomon and his 
celebrated contemporaries. 

Still although we might decide to fix the date of the book of 
Job in the time of Solomon or Rehoboam, yet we should feel 
inclined at first sight to exclude from this the speeches of Elihu, 
because we find in them a considerable difference, both with regard 
to the language and the style ; also the Aramaic is here introduced 
in far greater abundance. In this case, indeed, it is not to be 
denied that the introductory speech (from Job xxxii. 6, to Job 
xxxiii. 7,) is characterised by a kind of circumstantial diffuseness, 
which is very striking in comparison with the concentration other- 
wise observable. Also it must be granted that in this part, namely, 
in the beginning of the dialogue, far more of the Aramaic forms 
occur. The first of these objections might be explained by the 
consideration, that the feeling of respect due from youth to age, (as 
it was enjoined in the east: vide Lev. xix. 32,) gave occasion to 
the younger of these sages to render a full account of the reasons 
why he should venture to speak; especially as, in the dialogue 
itself, such a diffuseness no longer occurs. In reference to the 
second point, Ewald himself, the strongest opponent of the con- 
temporaneousness of this portion, has remarked in his Commentary 
(p. 214,) that the poet assigns to every speaker certain favourite 
words and phrases. Should it then be regarded as anything very 
remarkable, if the author—evidently a very expert and finished 
writer—makes Klihu use more of the Aramaic style in his speeches, 
a man whom he clearly introduces, if not precisely as an Aramean, 
yet at any rate as a sage dwelling in the neighbourhood of the 
Syrians, properly so called ? (Compare 192, Gen. xxii. 21, and 
DY, 2 Chron. xx. 5, with 2 Kings viii. 28.) That the Syrians 
also were perfectly well known in the age of David and Solomon, 
and consequently their peculiarity of language understood, can be 
sufficiently explained from the frequent commotions of both people, 
and from the extension of the Israelitish frontier at this time. 
Moreover, the unquestionably genuine portions present two con- 
structions, (Job xxii. 28, and xxvii. 8,) which strongly remind us of 
the Aramaic ; in comparison with which the above-mentioned cases 
are by no means very striking and peculiar. In addition to this, 
it has been shown by Stickel, in the 258th page of his work, that 
in many passages, the words, phrases, significations, and con- 
junctives, occurring in Elihu’s speeches, show a close connexion 
with those portions of the book of Job, in which the expressions 
are quite peculiar. The strongest proof, however, for the contem- 
poraneousness of the whole composition lies in the complete agree- 
ment which the speeches of Elihu exhibit, in common with the 
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professedly genuine portions of the book of Job, with the Proverbs 
of Solomon. I take the liberty of indicating here the most im- 
portant coincidences which the speeches of Elihu present with the 
second or earlier portion of the Proverbs, in order that our readers 
may satisfy themselves of the correctness of our assertion. The 
peculiar use of 12), there is, (Job xxxvii. 10, and Prov. xi. 10,) is 
common to both. The use of the word 35 in reference to the 
fall of the wicked, is found in both Job xxxiv. 25, and Prov. xii. 
17. We have naan, Job xxxvii. 12, with the same meaning as 
in Prov. xi. 14, &. Again, compare DY, Job xxxiv. 35, with 
Prov. xxi. 11; WW, duty, Job xxxiii. 28, with Prov. xiv. 2, TQVD ; 
Job xxxii. 3, with Prov. xv. 1; and 2X, Job xxxiii. 7, with 28, 
Prov. xvi. 26, &e. 

Striking, however, as these coincidences are, yet they cannot 
be derived, in the case of either of the authors, from imitation ; we 
should much rather say, that the traces of a common age are here 
betrayed, under the influence of whose spirit both of these writings 
were dictated. Since, then, the Proverbs, in their essential part, 
(which is unquestionably contained in the second portion, namely, 
from chap. x. to chap. xxii. 16,) must be referred, both in language 
and matter, to Solomon, and since there is absolutely no ground 
why we should depart from this unalterable tradition, (1 Kings 
v. 11, Prov. x. 1, Eccl. xii. 9,) we are necessitated to assign the 
speeches of Elihu, as also the rest of the book of Job, to the same 
age ; that is, to refer them to the age of Solomon himself, or to 
the age immediately succeeding him. With regard to the Aramaic 
forms, of which not a trace occurs in the prologue or the epilogue, 
—these we must attribute to the intention of the author, not to 
allow his characters entirely to belie their native place; just as also 
the poet himself, by peculiarities similar to those of Amos, shows 
his own native home to have been in the southern part of the 
country. For in like manner as Amos writes 909, for anv, so 
also does the author of Job write PDD, xxxiv. 36, for PDW, Isa. ii. 6. 

Thus, then, I trust that I have come in an unprejudiced manner 
to the result, that we must fix the composition of Job in the time 
before Jeremiah and Amos, and about the time of Solomon. For 
even should any one at length succeed in proving, upon unquestion- 
able evidence, that the Proverbs were first collected together in the 
age of Hezekiah, yet it would not be possible to deny their first 
authorship to Solomon ; so that we should still be driven back 
again to the age of Solomon, as that to which the book of Job 
must be referred. 

Since, therefore, Dr. Meier of Tiibingen, who, in common with 
Vatke, would fix the date of the book of Job in the fifth century 
before Christ, that is, in the age of Nehemiah, takes me to task for 
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allowing so large a latitude in my dates, and for assigning the 
composition of the book to a period not later than Solomon ; I take 
this opportunity of expressing my desire that he will give us a 
clearer exposition of his reasons for assigning a later age, so that 
the public may be able to judge on which side the truth lies. _I, for 
my part, as I love truth more than the most plausible error, shall 
not hesitate for a moment to come over to his side the very 
moment it can be shown that the evidences for a later date of 
composition preponderate. 1 only express my hope, that the 
defenders of this hypothesis will not overlook the arguments which 
have been urged against it. It must be shown how, in that 
degenerate age of literature, so fresh and original a work could be 
produced, and how such a phenomenon can be historically com- 
prehended. It must be shown that Jeremiah made no use of the 
book, but that precisely the opposite was really the case. It must 
be shown that the parallel passages of the prophet Amos have the 
stamp of originality, and that those of Job bear the impress of 
imitation. It must be shown how we are to explain the similarity 
which exists between the style of Job and that of the Proverbs, a 
similarity which no other book so strikingly presents. Finally, it 
must be shown, that the representations of Satan, of the angels, 
and their employments, and of immortality, as they occur in Job, 
did not at all exist, nor could exist, in the time of Solomon and 


Rehoboam, or, in short, in the whole period intervening between 
Solomon and Amos. So long as these objections remain unex- 
plained, it must not be thought strange if, in the face of the former 
criticism, we hold fast our opinion respecting the earlier date of the 


book of Job. 
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Tue following observations are meant to be supplementary to 
some that were placed before the readers of the Biblical Review in 
the last number, respecting the continuance of thought and activity 
in the human soul, after its separation from the body by death. 
Those observations were limited to the evidence that results 
from revelation: the design of the present article is to attract 
attention to the evidence, on the same subject, which may be col- 
lected from the works of nature; and which, when put together, 
forms what is denominated natural religion. Evidence of this 
nature appears to deserve more regard than is paid to it by those 
persons who, feeling themselves confident in the great superiority 
of revealed truth, are disposed to view with suspicion anything 
which is represented as evidence, drawn from any source but the 
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Holy Scriptures. If this paper should come to the notice of 
any such readers, they need feel no alarm, as if the writer were 
about to elevate the reason of man above the revelation of God. 
No one would more strenuously resist any such attempt than he 
who writes the present article. Still, there are reasons, not without 
weight, why we should pay some regard to the sober dictates of 
our own faculties. 

Were the voice of reason entirely silent respecting several topics 
which are clearly revealed in the Scriptures, such feeble creatures 
as men might be tempted to imagine that the Author of revelation 
is not identical with the God of nature; inasmuch as the human 
understanding being produced by the Author of nature, it might 
seem surprising that so wonderful a faculty should afford no 
indications of its Creator, or of his will. Besides, many very con- 
siderate persons do not feel themselves possessed of evidence for 
the truth of religion so overwhelming, as to make them indifferent 
to any kind of real evidence, which may serve to corroborate their 
faith in the instruction of the Scriptures. — It is evidently not the 
design of the great moral Governor of the world, to furnish us 
with demonstrative proofs of the truth of religion : such evidence 
he has graciously afforded us as is available for the exigencies of 
the present state, and is found to be sufficient by all who devoutly 
and uprightly employ it: but we are not so rich as to warrant a 
rejection of any proof, if solid, however small it may appear, 
respecting matters so transcendent, as are all our relations with 
God and the future world. Some writers of eminence are of 
opinion that natural religion is essential to all religion ; as they 
conceive it to furnish an indispensable basis to the support of 
revelation. I am by oo means inclined to acquiesce in such a 
representation ; nor am I aware of any authority sufficient to 
sustain it. Lord Broagham asserts this opinion; and maintains 
that we are not in a condition to judge of the authenticity of 
revelation, before we have been instructed by natural religion 
respecting the attributes of God. But it may be shown that the 
religion of nature, and the Christian religion, have each of them 
their own appropriate evidence, and that an obligation rests upon 
us to avail ourselves of both, without in any way blending or 
mixing up the one with the other. 

Few courses are more unreasonable than to disparage and ne- 
glect any means of information, on the sublimest topics to which 
our intellectual faculties can be directed: neither is any employ- 
ment of our mental powers move worthy of their nature, than to 
compare the works of God with his word; and to mark the 
harmony which exists between the deductions of reason, as far as 
they extend, and the more explicit declarations of the inspired 
volume respecting the same topics. Most certain it is that the 
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Holy Scriptures encourage and invite such an application of our 
faculties, by assuring us, that ‘the works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein,’ Ps. iii. 2; and 
teaching us, that ‘ the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.’ —_In the communica- 
tion to which a reference has been made, I ventured to say that 
some statements of the Archbishop of Dublin agree neither with 
my feelings, my theology, nor my philosophy. Of the first two I 
have disposed ; and the last—my philosophy—remains to be repre- 
sented. I employ the term philosophy, as a convenient and well- 
understood abbreviation. In Dr. Whately’s essay on ‘The Revela- 
tion of a Future State,’ as in most of his other writings that have 
come under my notice, there is very much in the highest degree 
admirable ; and I have the greatest pleasure in knowing that such 
statements of the genuine character of Christianity as he puts 
forth, pass into hands inaccessible to writers of inferior rank and 
endowments. It is, I am fully aware, to expose myself to the im- 
putation of temerity, that I make any animadversions on his 
writings. But I must be allowed to say, that, in the essay to which 
I refer, the eminent prelate, from his strong desire to place the 
Christian revelation where every true Christian will rejoice to see 
it placed, appears to me to assign too little value to the many 
probable conclusions respecting religion, at which men of the 
highest order of mind have arrived, independently of revelation, 
but which are in strict agreement with some of its most important 
communications. When he speaks, at p. 72, of ‘a system of what 
is called natural religion being dressed up, as it were, with the 
spoils of revelation,’ he conveys a just censure on men who, dis- 
hiking Christianity, set up natural religion, with the insidious 
purpose of disparaging and injuring the Gospel ; I willingly aban- 
don such theorists to his severest castigation: but I cannot place 
in the same class men who, filled with deep veneration for the 
Divine oracles, employ their utmost penetration in investigating 
the promptings of nature, and the suggestions of the human 
intellect, that may be found in unison with them. There is, | 
think, admirable truth and force in Butler’s words, ‘It must be 
allowed just, to join abstract reasonings with the observation of 
facts, and argue from such facts as are known, to others that are 
like them ; from that part of the Divine government over intelligent 
creatures which comes under our view, to that larger and more 
general government over them which is beyond it: and from what 
it presents to collect what is likely, credible, or not incredible, will 
be hereafter.’—Introd. Anal. 

The effect of Dr. Whately’s essay, whether he meant it or not, 
is to produce a belief, that there is no evidence of a future life that 
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is of any real worth, and on which reliance may be safely placed, 
but what results from the discoveries of the Gospel. He therefore 
contends that the words of the apostle Paul, 2 Tim. i. 10, ‘hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel,’ cannot 
mean anything else than that the revelation of life and immortality 
is peculiar to the Gospel. Bishop Butler’s gloss on this text is 
preferable : ‘life and immortality are eminently brought to light by 
the Gospel.’ In arguing his position, Dr. Whately institutes a 
pretty long inquiry respecting the opinions of heathen writers, and 
affirms that only a superficial acquaintance with their writings will 
incline us to the judgment that any of them believed in a future 
life. That there is ample proof of shocking inconsistencies in 
these writers I readily admit: but I am not convinced by the 
learned prelate, that none of them regarded a future state of reward 
and punishment as a matter of probability. In the passage of the 
Pheedo to which he refers, in proof that the general opinion was 
hostile to the conclusion, Socrates is represented by Plato as 
arguing against that hostile opinion: and further, in the same 
dialogue, Socrates ~vows his firm belief of a future state, in which 
the wicked will be miserable, and the good happy; and declares 
his full expectation of entering on that state of happiness as soon 
as his death should take place.* It is of no great consequence to 
determine, whether Socrates actually held such opinions, and used 
such language ; or whether the whole is to be received as a Platonic 
pd0os : for whatever may be the truth, the notion existed, and was 
deemed more or less probable, as individuals were more or less 
inclined to a correct estimation of probability—p. 24. 

In p. 20, Dr. Whately appears to me needlessly to insist on the 
strict application of the word ‘knowledge.’ I do not question the 
correctness of the signification he attaches to it; but if it be meant 
that nothing which is not ‘ knowledge,’ so defined, has or ought to 
have any weight in the estimation of moral obligation, I must 
withhold my assent ; for though I do not think human reason can 
draw such ‘ knowledge’ of a future life from purely rational argu- 
ments, | have no doubt it is able to form opinions sufficiently 
probable to impose on men very stringent motives to act in 
conformity with them. ‘ Probable evidence,’ I quote again from 
Bishop Butler, ‘in its very nature, affords but an imperfect kind of 
information ; and is to be considered as relative only to beings of 


* The passage of the Pheedo to which reference is made above, may be 
found in Bekker’s Plato, vol. v. p. 196, § xxxix. Tair’ ody éya, & 
pia te Kai KéBns, pat, as eixétws tuas te kal tovs évOade 
deoméras ov yareras hepw dyavakTa, Kaxet odd€v Hrrov évOade 
Seondrais re dyabois évrevgerOa Kai éraipos. Much more to the same effect 


may be found in the dialogue; I quote only to show that my reference is- 
correct 
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limited capacities. For nothing which is the possible object of 
knowledge, whether past, present, or future, can be probable to an 
infinite Intelligence ; since it cannot but be discerned absolutely as 
it is in itself, certainly true, or certainly false. But to us proba. 
bility is the very guide of life.’ Few men believe more strongly 
in the truth of Christianity than I do; but I am quite unable to 
demonstrate its truth: strictly speaking, I am not authorised to say 
_ I know it to be true; and must therefore say, I believe it to be so, 
When Dr. Whately affirms the inconsistencies of heathen philoso. 
phers, and the little influence which moral reasonings exerted on 
the characters and conduct of heathens generally, I have no 
controversy with him; what | contend for is, their capacity of 
forming probable opinions respecting a future life; and what] 
believe to be fact, that some of them did actually form them, 
however imperfectly, and acted upon them, though in a very 
defective manner. 

The eminent prelate, of whom I wish to say nothing but what is 
most respectful, supports his reasoning by a reference to the case 
of the Jews. He adopts the Warburtonian position, that the 
Mosaic law did not reveal a future state. If by the Mosaic law be 
meant strictly the code of moral, ceremonial, and judicial precepts, 
delivered by Moses, I shall not undertake to confute the reasoning: 
but if by Mosaic law, the whole Pentateuch and the prophetic 
writings be designated, as is sometimes done, and as Dr. Whately’s 
remarks seem to intimate to be his understanding of the phrase, I 
must entirely dissent from the position ; as there are very many 
passages in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms, which 
indicate a strong belief in a future state of life and active power. 
On this subject, however, I must not say more, or I shall greatly 
exceed the due limits of this paper. 

Some of the readers of these observations may perhaps be 
inclined to ask, why, after expressing my decided conviction, not 
only of the truth of Christianity, but of the Holy Scriptures 
generally, as the paramount authority in all religious concerns, | 
should insist on the inferior knowledge of them which may be 
deduced from moral reasonings, probabilities, and analogies. I 
have already intimated an opinion which I think is of considerable 
moment, respecting the possible injury that might accrue to the 
influence of revelation, if the truths which it teaches found nothing 
analogous in the system of nature, and corroborative of them in 
the exercise of the reasoning faculty. That faculty, in different 
degrees, is common to men of all times and conditions ; and if it 
had not some native tendencies to moral and religious cogitation, 
man, instead of being what he has often been called, a religious 
animal, would be altogether without religion, wherever destitute of 
the teaching of revelation ; as by far the greater number have been, 
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and are: in addition to which it is plain that, without some such 
tendencies, revelation itself would, finding nothing in the mind on 
which it could operate, have come under disadvantages of a very 
serious kind. ‘The Scriptures themselves teach that some native 
tendencies of this class do exist in the bosoms of all men, when 
they affirm, that ‘the Gentiles not having the law are a law unto 
themselves; which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness,’ &c., Rom. ii. 14. It 
must be indeed admitted, that these vestiges of nature appear to 
be well nigh obliterated in some savage tribes, by means of the 
accumulated ignorance, crimes, and barbarity, into which a course 
of ages has reduced them. But that even this deplorable case forms 
no real exception, is seen in the beneficial effects produced by the 
Gospel, in the hands of Christian missionaries, on some of the most 
savage and brutalised of mankind, in India, Africa, the islands of 
the Pacific, &e. In all such instances it is evident, that the great 
truths of revelation, when proclaimed to these benighted men, find 
in their hearts latent susceptibilities, that are thus brought into 
vigorous and permanent action. 

The remarks now made, though they have in my judgment a 
real bearing on the subject under discussion, have in some degree 
diverted me from what I wish distinctly to show,—that the coinci- 
dence of moral deduction from the works of nature, and especially 
from the human faculties, with the truths of revelation, is corrobo- 
rative of those truths to a very great extent, and is, in unnumbered 
cases, of singular advantage and usefulness. I am not about now 
to urge what is too manifest to be controverted, the effects produced 
by moral reasoning on numbers of sceptically disposed persons, who 
think they see so many difficulties and objections, both in the doc- 
trines of revelation and the evidence on which it is founded, that 
they long continue disinclined to submit to it, though they may 
eventually yield to its authority, by means of the coincidence of 
which I have spoken. My principal purpose is, to direct attention 
to the beneficial influence of moral and analogical reasonings on 
the minds of multitudes of persons, who deeply venerate the 
volume of inspiration, but are so oppressed by sceptical tendencies, 
as to be the subjects of a most painful and harassing internal war- 
fare. Such an unhappy state is occasioned, sometimes, by the want 
of due information ; but in the far worst cases, it originates in the 
unsubdued propensities of what the great apostle denominates, 
‘the carnal mind,’ excited and irritated by morbid temperament ; a 
condition that, in not a few instances, becomes more tormenting 
than madness itself. It has been the lot of the writer to witness 
some such cases: one, with which he had an intimate acquaintance, 
of such fixed and inveterate character, as to be gradually increasing 
in intensity for a great number of years, threatening not only the 
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destruction of the mental faculties, but even of life. In this 
instance, the truth of Christianity was not so much assaulted, as the 
general system of its declarations, which not seldom appeared to 
involve insurmountable and appalling obstacles to its reception. 
The only consolation for this afflicted condition was derived from 
moral and analogical reasoning, and the perusal, | was about to 
say, of such books as Butler’s Analogy ; but in truth I know of no 
other such book. When all other resources failed, a chapter or two 
of that book would calm the tumult of thought, and bring vividly 
before the mind hopes that, under the guidance of unbounded 
wisdom and goodness, all the mysterious processes of this dark 
and troubled scene of mortality and crime will issue in the triumph 
of what is right, and the perfect establishment of the kingdom of 
the Son of God, to vindicate for ever the moral character and 
infinite perfection of the Deity. Men of strong minds and firm 
nerves, as | imagine Dr. Whately to be, may not feel the want of 
aid drawn from such sources, to enable them to grasp with vigorous 
hold the doctrines of revelation; but those who are of feebler 
powers will thankfully weleome whatever of inferior authority may 
help them to surmount the difficulties that cross their path. 

I shall now proceed to the subject which this communication has 
chiefly in view, and which is, to state what I have presumed to call 
my philosophy, respecting the condition of human souls, as soon as 
they quit the present habitation of the mortal body. It is necessary 
to premise, that I do not attempt to demonstrate this condition; 
my design is limited to an account of what appear to me to be 
probable reasons, apart from the discoveries of revelation, to induce 
a strong presumption, that at death the soul retains, uninjured, its 
consciousness and active powers. The profound writer to whom I 
have made several references, Bishop Butler, has, in the first chap- 
ter of his Analogy, discussed this matter at large, in a manner that 
appears to me to be so full and satisfactory, as scarcely to require 
or admit any subsidiary remarks. I wish my thoughtful readers to 
notice with attention the reasoning and example of this eminent per- 
- son, in contradistinction to Dr. Whately’s words, p. 57, where after 
expressing his opinion that we have no clear understanding of what 
matter is, and referring to the divided opinions of modern natural 
philosophers on the subject, he proceeds to say, ‘ At any rate let not 
the truths of religion be rested on any decision respecting subtle 
questions which belong to the natural philosopher or the metaphy- 
sician, not the theologian ; nor let our hopes in God’s promises be 
mixed up with debates about extension, and gravitation, and form. 
The Scriptures in these points leave us just where they found us; 
giving no explanation of the nature of the soul, but giving us 
instead, what is far more important, an assurance that we are 
destined to hve for ever.’ After some additional remarks which 
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are not of any great force, he says, p. 58: ‘It is not denied that 
arguments have been adduced in favour of this conclusion, (man’s 
immortality,) which may have been, more or less, convincing to 
many : some of which are justly regarded as possessing considerable 
weight,’ &c. 

These extracts are, in some degree, inconsistent with each other; 
for after disparaging the efforts of reason to determine anything 
respecting the nature of the soul worthy of regard, from philoso- 
phical discussions on matter, extension, &c., it is admitted that 
‘arguments have been adduced in favour of this conclusion, some of 
which are justly regarded as possessing considerable weight.’ I 
can scarcely wish for a more explicit avowal; as, while it greatly 
invalidates the objections made against the employment of rea- 
soning, it yields a large concession favourable to the advantages 
resulting from it. The assertion, that the Scriptures ‘ give no ex- 
planation of the nature of the soul,’ is far too broadly put. They 
do not directly and formally define the nature of the soul; but the 
New Testament most plainly intimates an essential difference 
between the body and the soul, for it explicitly affirms, that the 
body may be destroyed, while the soul retains intact its existence, 
powers, and susceptibilities, as is shown in the remarks made in my 
former communication. ‘The learned prelate asserts, that ‘we have 
no clear understanding of what matter is;’? and to support this 
affirmation he has recourse to the discrepancies of opinion among 
natural philosophers respecting gravitation, the imponderable sub- 
stances, &c. I have no intention of entering on discussions of this 
kind, as it does not appear to me to be necessary so todo. I can- 
not, however, but remark, that the language which is used to 
express the opinions here avowed is loose and inconclusive. We 
know just as much of what is termed ‘the substance’ of matter, 
as we do of that of mind or spirit: 7.e., we know nothing at all 
of either. ‘Substance’ is a mere ens rationis, and has no real 
existence. The use of terms of this kind is forced upon us by the 
imperfection of our faculties, and the exigencies of language. 
Speaking correctly, ‘substance’ is an abbreviation, used to express 
with convenience the assemblage of qualities or properties, which 
constitute respectively matter and mind, and which is all we know 
about them; for if these qualities be abstracted, nothing remains of 
what is called ‘the substance.’ Without engaging in debates about 
extension, form, &c., or attempting to determine the proximate 
causes of gravitation, attraction, repulsion, &c., it is sufficient to 
say, that the properties of matter and mind are essentially diverse, 
and have nothing in common with each other. 

Imagine matter to be as refined and subtilised as you please, if 
you abstract from it its vis mertiz, extension, &c., it is no longer 
matter: nor does it come within the compass of Omnipotence to 
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combine in one substance the properties of matter and mind, 
because it would be to effect a contradiction, similar to causing a 
thing to exist and not exist at the same time. Communicate toa 
particle of matter, of any dimensions, the property of beginning 
motion, and you entirely destroy its nature ; you endow with active 
power that, to which it is essential to be passive and motionless, 
until it is set in motion by something which is not matter, 7.e., mind. 
If considerations of this kind be rejected, we shall introduce inextri- 
cable confusion into such inquiries, and make it impossible either 
to think or speak intelligibly respecting them. The conclusion is, 
that the human mind, being endowed with the active power of 
beginning motion, &c. &c., is not material. Dr. Whately says, 
p. 57: ‘nor let our hopes in God’s promises be mixed up with 
debates about extension, and gravitation, and form :’ when he had 
just observed, p. 56: ‘the question again respecting the materiality 
of the soul, is one which I am also at a loss to understand clearly, 
till it shall have been clearly determined what matter is.’ This is, 
I think, a deviation from his own rule, not to mix up the truths of 
revelation with the debates of philosophers: besides which, it 
suspends the determination of the inquiry, until it shall be disco- 
vered that matter is something more than, or different from, what 
we are sure are its essential properties. 

For myself, I am quite content not to mix up the truths of 
revelation with the debates of philosophy: I would have the doc- 
trines of the Scriptures built on their own firm basis; and in no 
degree mixed or blended with the deductions of natural religion: 
but this, when most exactly observed, does in no degree forbid me 
to inquire respecting the concurrence of the one class of truths 
with the other, or to express my belief, that extremely important 
advantages may accrue from a sober and thoughtful examination 
of the works of God; and that this will be most gratifying to the 
persons who hold in the highest estimation his word. 

What appears to me to be probable evidence of the immateriality 
of the soul has now been offered, with a brevity to which my limits 
constrain me, but which may, I fear, be the cause of some obscur- 
ity to those readers who are little conversant with such topics. It 
was indispensable to my purpose to establish the immaterial 
nature of the soul, because that forms the sole basis on which any 
satisfactory reasoning concerning its immortality can be constructed. 
The argument from immateriality to immortality proceeds on what 
we know. to be the nature of all material fabrics, that they are 
hable, from their being composed of particles, separate particles, to 
decomposition, and are ever in a progress towards it: but the soul, 
as appears from its simple and uncompounded nature,—a fact, the 
knowledge of which we derive chiefly from individual consciousness, 
—is not subject to decomposition, nor liable to be affected by the 
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incessant changes that are always taking place in every material 
substance, and is therefore, as is highly probable, naturally im- 
mortal; not having in itself any priaciples of decay, nor being 
exposed to the influence of extrinsic causes, that might tend to its 
destruction: all this, however, not independently of the constant 
agency of the great First Cause, but in consistency with it. We 
have solid reasons for believing that not any, even of the original 
particles of matter, are, or ever will be, destroyed by annihilation ; 
an effect that can be produced only by the Power that formed them: 
and we have at least equal assurance that the soul, formed by its 
nature for never ending existence, will never be destroyed and 
annihilated by its Creator, who alone is able to produce such an 
effect. ‘The reasonings to which I have adverted are in agreement 
with the judgment of some of the profoundest writers by whom 
this or any other country has been adorned; and though | am far 
from agreeing with all the opinions of Clarke, Butler, Newton, &c., 
the judgments of these illustrious men, respecting the nature of 
matter and mind, appear to me to be incontrovertible, and to 
establish the natural immortality of the thinking part of our 
nature on an immoveable basis. 

I shall now proceed to state the grounds on which we may con- 
clude with probability that the human soul retains its consciousness 
and active powers, after its present junction with the mortal body is 
dissolved by death. My belief is, that these faculties of the soul 
are never suspended, and never will be. That they are never sus- 
pended in the present life, I conclude from the phenomenon of 
dreaming, and from the continual consciousness I have, whenever 
I awake from sleep, that I have been busily employed in thought ; 
the train of which is interrupted and broken by the cessation 
of sleep. I do not indeed, when I awake, remember in general 
much about what I feel assured has engaged my thoughts during 
sleep: this failure of remembrance may be ascribed in part to the 
feeble impressions produced on the memory by most dreams; and 
in part, to the deep and sound sleep which is often experienced, 
and which, from the appropriate condition of the bodily organs, in 
such cases, has a powerful effect on the memory, as far as that 
faculty depends on their exercise. The dreams of light slumbers 
are, I think, much oftener remembered than those of very profound 
sleep. These observations may throw some light on the reason 
why the thoughts in swoons, fainting fits, &c. fail from the 
memory, when the bodily causes which occasion them cease to act. 
I am quite aware that the views now stated differ considerably from 
those that are entertained by many persons respecting the suspen- 
sion of the mental faculties. Some persons are of opinion, that 
the suspension of these faculties does not involve the loss of them ; 
and will, therefore, hesitate to receive the account here given of the 
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phenomena of dreams, &c. They who thus judge should consider, 
whether they can form any intelligible notion of a spiritual 
existence, such as the mind of man, continuing to exist, when its 
essential attribute, which is the faculty of thought, is suspended and 
ceases to act. ‘To me it appears, that the loss of consciousness is 
the loss of existence ; as 1 cannot conceive of the continuance of 
what is called the substance of the soul or mind, when its essential 
properties are abstracted from it. This is a matter of great im- 
portance with regard to the present subject, because if the mental 
faculties may be suspended without detriment to the mind for short 
periods, there seems to be no reason why the same may not be the 
ease for thousands of years or ages. That such a suspension does 
actually take place at death, Dr. Whately appears to think : and 
the theory which he seems to espouse is, that the souls of all the 
descendants of Adam have beeu in such a state from the entrance 
of death into the world; and that all who are now living, and are 
yet to live until the end of time, will so exist, without distinction 
of character, good and bad alike. This hypothesis has no support, 
that I know of, from reason or probability ; and does appear to me 
to be in a very high degree improbable, not only from the nature 
of the soul, but also from the absence of any assignable reason for 
the continuance of so anomalous a condition. It may possibly be 
thought, that an analogy of some force may be derived from those 
seeds of vegetable substances which, in certain states unfavourable 
to vegetation, retain for many ages their vitality, and which, when 
brought into circumstances favourable to the evolving of the life 
which is latent in them, show it by bringing forth their appropriate 
fruits; an instance of which has more than once taken place in 
grains of wheat brought from Egypt: an extraordinasy fact 
undoubtedly ; but a fact which gives no support to the theory in 
question, as no analogy can be brought from material substances 
applicable to those which are immaterial. 

Bishop Butler, in the book to which I have referred, when he 
speaks respecting the condition of the mind or soul, in those states 
of deep sleep, fainting-fits, &c., which frequently occur, seems to be 
of opinion, that the faculties of the soul are really suspended for 
the time, though his entire argument is to show that nothing 
which happens to the body supplies any presumption against the 
continuance of what he denominates the ‘ living powers,’ intending, 
by these powers, the essential faculties of the soul. On this 
account, and because there are many persons who think that tem- 
porary suspensions of the power of thought are not inconsistent 
with the immortality of the thinking substance, as seems to be the 
case with Dr. Whately, I feel bound to admit that the argument 
which I draw from the uninterrupted activity of the soul, in the 
present life, in support of the continuance of that activiiy, subse- 
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quently to the death of the body, is not so cogent as it would be, if 
an assertion of uninterrupted consciousness in the present life were 
liable to fewer objections, and less affected by the many discordant 
opinions that are entertamed on the subject. The consciousness of 
one mind may so differ from that of another, as to create a very 
great diversity of opinion and judgment on subjects which are 
remote from common apprehension, and do not come under the 
cognisance of corporeal sensation: in proportion to the degree of 
such diversity, the evidence of continued consciousness will appear 
greatly to vary, in the view of different persons. The case of my 
own mind is such, that from very early years my conviction of the 
incessant current of my thoughts has been increasing, and that the 
instances in which I have been unable to recal to remembrance the 
thoughts of which I have been conscious, arise entirely from the 
imperfection of the faculty of memory, and its great dependence on 
the condition of the organs of the body. ‘This conviction is so 
fixed in my bosom, that no reasoning shakes my confidence in it : 
nor do any objections made by others appear to me to have any 
available force. On such accounts I am persuaded that, as no 
changes in my corporeal state interrupt the activity of the thinking 
principle within me, at present, it is in a very high degree likely 
that the changes which | have yet to undergo will leave that prin- 
ciple uninjured and in full force. 

My position then is,—the high probability of the unimpaired 
continuance of the soul’s active state, in whatever condition it may 
be found subsequently to the death of the present mortal body : 
and this position I rest, first, on the simple and uncompounded 
nature of the soul; and secondly, on the fact of its incessant activity 
in the present life. 
~~ he readers of this paper will, I hope, permit me to remind them 
again, that the evidence for which I plead is moral and probable, 
and assumes nothing of the character of demonstration : and further, 
that, though TI am persuaded by this evidence, I am very far from 
thinking it equal, either in extent or power, to that which sustains 
the truth and inexpressible importance of the doctrines that are 
revealed in the volume of inspiration. I cannot, however, but 
think, that the considerations which I have briefly and very imper- 
fectly suggested, are capable of conferring a very considerable 
degree of relief on such persons as duly appreciate them, in the 
dark, disconsolate, and anxious conditions to which human spirits, 
dwelling in flesh, are not unfrequently reduced. To many persons, 
I fear, the observations which have been made, respecting the im- 
portance of evidence drawn from probability and moral reasoning, 
may appear to be trivial, and little worthy of attentive considera- 
tion: the forming a just estimate of the nature and value of 
evidence, on such topics as have been transiently and imperfectly 
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represented, is an employment not at all in unison with the taste of 
the multitude, even of what is called the religious world; I there. 
fore appeal from their decision to that of persons who strongly feel 
that nothing is trivial which tends to diminish, though but ina 
small degree, the perplexities and anxieties which are often 
experienced on a subject of such inappreciable magnitude as that 
of our prospects and expectations relative to the future and eternal 
condition, to which we are all advancing with steps accelerated, the 
more nearly we approach to it. 

It has been objected against whatever assumes the character of 
natural religion, that it discovers nothing but what revelation has 
enabled it to find out ; and that it is a matter of little difficulty to 
devise arguments in support of what, we are already assured by 
other means, is true. The learned prelate, whose observations have 
suggested the strictures now placed before the readers of the 
Biblical Review, makes an assertion of this tenor, and illustrates it 
by the well-known anecdote of Columbus and his egg. I shall not 
now animadvert either on the assertion or illustration, but shall 
remark that, if both were strictly applicable to the purpose for 
which they were made, they are invalid in relation to the chief 
design of this paper, which is not to trace out a system of natural 
theology, and to show its coincidence with many revealed truths, 
but to point out the beneficial uses to which it is applicable, and to 
direct attention to them, in such cases of anxious solicitude as those 
to which I have adverted. It is comparatively unimportant clear] 
to define the boundaries betwixt revealed religion and that whith 
is called natural religion; but it is of the greatest moment to be 
assured that no real discrepancy exists between them, so far as we 
are able to extend our researches, and to determine what are the 
conclusions of our understanding and reason, respecting the most 
interesting and sublime topics on which these faculties can be ew- 
ployed. By such means, we shall be able to avail ourselves of all 
the sources of instruction which Divine wisdom and goodness have 
opened to us; and while we express our deepest thankfulness for 
those discoveries of revelation to which reason could never have 
conducted us, we shall rejoice in the consciousness that our reason, 
as far as it reaches, lends its aid to a cordial reception and an 
impressive corroboration of the transcendent truths communicated 
to us by the Gospel of God and of his Christ. 

W. Watrorp. 

Uxbridge Common. 
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IV. 
MORELL'S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY.* 


In our last number we submitted some remarks preparatory to a 
series of papers upon the subject of ‘Transcendentalism.’ We endea- 
voured to vindicate its religious tendencies, in contrast to those of 
an exclusive positive philosophy, hoping thus to conciliate attention 
to what is slowly, but surely, extending its influence over the whole 
field of theological investigation. We shall now, therefore, proceed 
in our inquiry. The character of our journal must restrict us to 
those points in it which affect our common Christian'ty—but they, 
though few, are so comprehensive, that, in discussing them, we 
shall have to notice most of the peculiarities of that modern 
German philosophy with which it has been thought identical. 

We feel the highest satisfaction in having the volumes before 
us to assist us in this research. It is not our wont to indulge in 
vague panegyric—or we might have safely done so, after a very 
cursory survey of this invaluable work. The large yet analytic 
mind of the author, as displayed in every page—his perfect mastery 
of so many and such recondite systems of philosophy as have 
obtained during the last half century in Europe—the appropriate- 
ness of his style—so defined yet not bald—so beautiful yet not 
luxuriant—all place him in the highest rank of metaphysical 
writers. Hitherto the French eclectics have been the best expositors 
of Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling, and Hegel—henceforth the 
English student can dispense with them. Add to which, Mr. 
Morell’s spirit of religion, so earnestly and vigilantly jealous of the 
rights of a pure Christianity, will warrant the confidence of the 
least initiated in science, and therefore the most timid in 
orthodoxy. 


‘It should ever be kept in mind, that the great aim of the German phi- 
losophy is, in many respects, very different from the main purpose of intel- 
lectual science in our own country. The analysis of the powers and faculties 
of the human mind, which with us is the chief point, is among the Germans 
comprehended in one very subordinate division, generally termed psycho- 
logy; while their chief endeavours are directed to the solution of the three 
great problems, which relate to the existence and the nature of God, the 
universe, and of human freedom. The phenomena, both of the internal and 
external world, are ever shifting; what exists this moment is gone the 


* An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy af 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J.D. Morell, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: William Pickering. 1846. 
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next; what is true for to-day is not true for to-morrow. Now, our own 
philosophy, whether physical or mental, attempts not, for the most part, 
to go beyond the limits of this scene of phenomena; but, taking its position 
in the centre of it, seeks to observe the generic characters which the phe- 
nomena themselves present, and arrange them in the most convenient order. 
Not so the philosophy of Germany. Convinced that mere phenomena 
cannot be self-existent realities, it begins by inquiring after the principle 
from which they spring; it seeks fora uniform and unchangeable basis, 
which underlies all the fleeting appearances of things; it demands truth 
which must be eternally truth, and from which, as the prime unconditioned 
existence, everything else has proceeded. ‘The very first requisite, therefore, 
in understanding the rationale of the German philosophy, is to fix the eye 
of the mind upon the notion of “ the absolute,” and thus to pass mentally 
beyond the bounds of changing, finite, conditioned existence with the 
unchangeable, the infinite, the unconditioned. —Vol. ii. pp. 61, 62. 


We think the paragraph so true, and so admirable, that we 
propose to take it as our text, in this paper, as far as it relates to 
the Divine nature and Divine existence. Have We ANY SIGNI- 
FICANT CONCEPTION, WHEN WE SPEAK OF AN ETERNAL, AN 
INFINITE, AN UNCONDITIONED Being? AND HAVE WE ANY 
GROUNDS TO BELIEVE IN HIS OpsectiveE Reaxity? These are 
fundamental questions in religion. Unless answers can be given 
in the affirmative, its entire superstructure is baseless. Now the 
sources from which replies are to be expected, are revelation, 
or sensationalism, or transcendentalism. And if it can be proved, 
that the last, and the last only, is competent as an evidence—and 
that its witness és affirmative, then its claims upon our reverence, 
and the reasons for its continued investigation, will be irrefragable. 

I. It will not be necessary for us to enter on any elaborate 
argument to prove that no revelation can furnish us with the 
answers. It may assign to its professed Divinity names which 
involve self-existence, and infinitude, and eternity.—Its avowed 
Author may declare “I am that Iam.” It may demand, “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? It is as high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
Deeper than hell; what canst thou know? The measure thereof 
is longer than the earth and broader than the sea. It may 
preface its statements with, ‘Thus saith the High and Lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy.” But the least 
thought will show us that, before this is admitted to be of Divine 
authority, the existence of the source of that authority must be 
assumed as a fact. To perceive this, it may be well for us to 
imagine a condition of things prior to any revelation whatsoever. 
Suppose a human intelligence accosted for the first time with the 
words, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ What would be its Divine authority 
if the existence of ‘the Lord’ were not previously conceded ?— 
There could be religious awe, or religious reverence, or religious love 
on the receipt of the message thus prefaced. It might be uttered 
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from a mount burning with fire and engirdled with blackness and 
darkness, and the voice might be so terrible that the hearer might 
exceedingly fear and quake : still, this would be no more than the 
natural emotion of the terrible sublime. It might be an edict 
obviously so expedient that the judgment might promptly give it 
welcome and acquiescence: still this would be no more than an 
act of extraordinary homage to wisdom. Or it might be couched 
in language so tender and so touching, and its burden might be 
so kind, as that the best sympathies and affections might instantly 
respond: still the emotion of natural love, though so intense, 
would not be transcended. Before the communication can be 
religiously feared, or obeyed, or loved, the mind must accept, as 
a fact, the existence of its author in the infinite grandeur of his 
immensity, his duration, and his benevolence. Undoubtedly we 
should now have said too much did we mean that in precise sequence 
to intellectual conviction such would be both the order and growth 
of either of these emotions. But we contend that such is their 
strict logical relation. 


If it be argued, on the contrary, that revelation is accompanied 


_ by miracles, that these miracles are, acknowledgedly, supernatural 


—and that, therefore, they can be adduced in proof of the Divine 
nature and Divine existence, we reply by denying the validity of 
the conclusion. Miracles may, indeed, be advanced in evidence of an 
authority superhuman. They may, therefore, claim for the message, 
of which they are the accidents, the awe, or the reverence, or the 
love which the fact of its author being greater in power, or more 
sagacious in wisdom, or overflowing in kindness, might awaken. 
The restoration of the blind to sight, of the dumb to the power of 
speech, of the lame to agility, of even the dead to life, are not 
suggestions of a being infinite, eternal, unconditioned. They 
could consist with a pure polytheism, and be the wonder-works of 
various independent divinities. They do not, therefore, of them- 
selves prove the existence of ‘ the Absolute.’ 


Mr. Morell has given us a different but equally conclusive view 
of this question. 


‘All religion reposes upon the idea of God as its foundation. Without 
this idea, revelation itself has no authority, inasmuch as its authority is 
solely derivable from the fact of its coming from God. The being of a God, 
therefore, is a truth that must be impressed upon us before we open the ve 
first page of inspiration ; nay, its very first proposition would be unintelli- 
gible without it. In the beginning, says Moses, God created the heavens 
and the earth. But who is God? All those must be settled points before 
the Scriptures can be to us of the slightest authority, and they cannot be 
settled, when once started, without deep inward reflection upon nature, and 
upon man as its interpreter. But, perhaps, we shall be reminded that the 
Scriptures carry with them their own evidence of the Divine existence, the 
evidence, namely, of miracles openly performed and well authenticated. 
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True,—to a certain extent they do, but to an extent which can by no means 
dispense with the other evidence we have mentioned; for what mind is 
there that would be convinced of the being of a God from the witnessing of 
some temporary change in the laws of nature, when it had totally failed of 
gaining such conviction from the perpetual and standing wonder of creation 
itself? Assuredly,if nature, in her most beauteous forms and most striking 
operations, were insufficient to lead our minds to the conception of an 
efficient Creator, none of [what would then be) her freaks and wanderings 
would do so. Nay, when we speak of the evidence of miracles as testifying 
of the hand of God, that evidence, if | mistake not, derives all its strength 
from the previous confidence"we have in the existence of an Almighty power 
the framer of the laws of nature, as we see them usually in operation, and 
which laws, we argue, could not be changed by any power less than that 
which first called them into being. If chance, or fate, or any other blind 
impulse could create the world, and fix its laws, it has likewise power to 
alter them ; and if, therefore, our reflection upon the constitution of things 
around us as they are, and the application to them of the great law of 
causation, is not sufficient to lead us to the conviction of an intelligent cause 
from which they sprang, neither would a perpetual series of miracles be able 
to do so. Miracles, indeed, were never intended to convince any one of the 
existence of God, and it is nought but a misapplication of them to use 
them for this purpose; they were merely intended to convince us that this 
Being (of whose existence we have previous and higher evidence) operates 


in some particular manner, or through some particular medium.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 27, 28. 


II. But it is contended that there is another order of revelation, 


the revelation of God in nature, and that thence -answers can be 
obtained relative to the Infinite and the Eternal. 

In canvassing this pretension, we would premise, that there is a 
difference between an illustration and a proof; that they are dis- 
tinct from each other in order of time and in purpose. The illus- 
tration follows the proof. The proof is designed to convince—the 
illustration to enlighten. Now, we shall be far from disputing 
that nature is an illustration of power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
but we deny that it is a proof that that power and wisdom and 
goodness centre in a Being infinite and eternal. 

If, as the anti-transcendentalist argues, we know nothing beyond 
the phenomena and laws of nature, how can we attain conceptions 
of the Infinite and Eternal? The devout mind, when anxious to 
gain a sublime impression of the immensity of God, will ask, 
‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me’ 
But, notwithstanding this device of a lofty imagination, it will 
confess ‘such knowledge is too wonderful for me, it is high, I can- 
not attain unto it.’ The grandest discoveries of astronomy may 
suggest to it ‘the broad expanse’ of nature, but while in awe at 
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the thought that God fills the whole, there will remain a sense of the 
deficiency of the illustration, for it will still be limited. And the 
same devout mind, when anxious to gain a sublime impression of 
the eternity of God, may muse as it exclaims, ‘ Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling place in all generations. Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting thou art God.’ Nevertheless, 
how often soever it may add cycle to cycle, thus to estimate the age 
of the eternal Father, the effort will be fruitless, for the conception 
will be dimited. Vast as nature is, it is not infinite. Its chronology 
is unknown—-still it is not eternal. It may suggest to us by its forces, 
its adaptations, and its tendencies, that a Being of transcendent 
power, and wisdom, and goodness superintends it; but it cannot 
prove that that Being is supreme, that in another far distant region 
of illimitable space there is no other, no grander system, and no 
other, no greater God. It may, by its compensatory provisions, 
give us a profound idea of stability, and so may lead us to think 
of its ruler as immeasurably above what is transient or contingent, 
but it cannot prove that his years shall never fail. 

Now we ask the anti-transcendentalists most seriously to weigh 
these statements. We address them on the assumption that they 
do believe in the infinity and eternity of God,—that they attach to 
these terms some intelligent significance ; and we contend that 
both the conception and the belief must have had some other origin 
than that of the phenomena of nature. 

To this we might add a still more stringent view of the case as 
given by Mr. Morell. ‘Can positive science ever bring us to the 
conviction of the being of aGod? M. Comte says authoritatively 
it cannot, and we believe him to be right. Far are we from 
attributing this sentiment to those who advocate the positive prin- 
ciple, since there is nothing more unjust than to draw our own 
conclusions, and then force them upon other people; but we can- 
not see how the atheistic conclusion, into which the master openly 
sinks, can ultimately be avoided by the pupils. If ali we can do 
is to observe phenomena and deduce their laws, if all inquirings 
both into causes and essences are entirely beyond our reach, we 
are quite at a loss to see how the belief in a God can be any other 
than what Comte represents it; namely, a delusion incident to the 
more infantile state of humanity. We contend, then, for a philo- 
sophy of religion. We affirm, that the grounds of our religious 
belief, and the facts of our spiritual nature, can be subjected to 
philosophical investigation, as well as any other part of our mental 
phenomena. We believe that the history of every mind, if it be 
closely examined, and the history of humanity in the mass, all 
tend to prove some connexion with a spiritual world, without 
which man were a problem utterly inexplicable ; and we look with 
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jealous eye upon any system which tends to absorb the notions of 
the human spirits or the Infinite Spirit in that of nature, to cut us off 
from that which gives us all our dignity, and lends to human 
action all its grandeur and elevation.’ * 

III. Before we enter on the last source, whence we may look 
for answers in regard to ‘the Absolute,’ we would make a few 
remarks in anticipation of an objection. The objector will most 
probably be prepared to disavow Locke’s theory of ideas; he will 
most probably rank himself with the metaphysicians of the 
Scottish school,—and, on his acceptance of the distinction between 
necessary and contingent truths as fully as ourselves, will deny 
that a positive philosophy is the necessary alternative of transcend- 
entalism. 


As immediately bearing upon this protest we may quote from 


Mr. Morell 


‘The main defect of the Scottish school lies in the fact, that it has never 
taken a sufficiently comprehensive view of the legitimate objects and extent 
of philosophy in general. It regards intellectual science as a co-ordinate 
branch of knowledge with the other sciences; it supposes them each to 
have their separate objects; and labours to show that the same method is 
in every respect applicable to them all. It takes for granted, that as the 
march of the natural sciences mainly consists in observing facts, and then 
classifying them into groups by virtue of certain similarities, so likewise we 
are fulfilling all the conditions of intellectual philosophy, by giving a simple 
classification of the facts of our consciousness; and forgets, in the mean 
time, that the full analysis of reason leads us from the region of mere 
subjective phenomena into that of real existence itself, and that the highest 
aim of philosophy is to discover necessary truth, by grounding the observed 
facts in principles, which are absolute and unalterable. ‘ When,” observes 
Cousin, “ on the occasion of a finite, contingent, and relative existence, which 
experience attests, I conceive the infinite, the necessary, the absolute, the 
universal; when in presence of the phenomena which I observe in the 
worl |, I contemplate the great laws of that world, those laws which make 
the harmony of its movements, the order and beauty of its plan; when, in 
retiring within the precincts of my own nature, I attach the phenomena, s0 
variable and evanescent, which I behold there, to one simple, identical, and 
immoveable essence, I do not imagine, I do not dream, I do not compose, I 
simply conceive. My conception is a necessary and legitimate act of my 
mind, as much as the most simple perception.” 

‘On what authority, then, we pa do these pure conceptions rest? what 
is it that separates them from the fictions of imagination? why do I know 
my imaginations to be mere fictions, whilst I attribute a real objective 
existence to the Infinite Being, to the laws of the universe, to the essence of 
the soul? Here are questions, grounded indeed upon the facts of our con- 
sciousness, but requiring as answer, somewhat more than a mere classifica- 
tion of facts: requiring, in truth, nothing less than a critique of those 
purely rational or metaphysical deductions, in which the first principles of 
ontology are grounded. 


* Vol. ii. p. 523. 
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‘Viewed, then, in this light, metaphysical philosophy, instead of being a 
science having its own separate objects, and co-ordinate with other sciences, 
is really a kind of “ prima philosophia,” which underlies all the rest. It is 
conversant, in a sense, with every object ; it touches upon the whole matter 
of human knowledge; only it seeks to trace it up to first principles, to 
exhibit the abstract form under which it must be viewed, and to show the 
primary laws from which it springs. In this sense there is a philosophy of 
nature, a philosophy of art, a philosophy of religion, a philosophy of history, 
as well as a philosophy of the mind; every branch of human knowledge 
may, in fact, be traced back till it come within that small circle of the sphere 
which metaphysical science claims as its own peculiar province. 

‘Hence philosophy, in its highest application, is the reference of the con- 
tingent to the absolute, the grounding of facts in their wee pees | principles : 
it is the science which looks beneath the phenomenal world, either of 
matter or mind, and inguires into the stern ultimate realities of both.— 
Vol. ii. pp. 45—47. 

We think that this is a most dispassionate contrast and estimate 
of the two systems. ‘lhe Scottish school deals solely with the facts 
of our consciousness. And in no one particular does it so exhibit 
this its exclusive empiricism as in its vaunted distinction between 
necessary and contingent truths. ‘It is not in our power,’ says 
Dr. Reid, ‘to judge as we will. The judgment is carried along 
necessarily by the evidence, real or seeming, which appears to us at 
the time. But in propositions that are submitted to our judgment 
there is this great difference : some are of such a nature that a man 
of ripe understanding may apprehend them distinctly, and perfectly 
understand their meaning, without finding himself under any neces- 
sity of believing them to be true or false, probable or improbable. 
The judgment remains in suspense, until it is inclined to one side 
or another by reasons or arguments. But there are other proposi- 
tions which are no sooner understood than they are believed. The 
judgment follows the apprehension of them necessarily, and both 
are equally the work of nature and the result of our original 
powers. There is no searching for evidence, no weighing of 
arguments ; the proposition is not deduced or inferred from another ; 
it has the light of truth in itself, and has no occasion to borrow it 
from another.’* Still these are only facts of consciousness—sub- 
jective. Weare so constituted that we cannot but refer every event 
toacause. Such is one of the necessary forms of our understanding. 
Still it is only a form which of itself cannot prove the existence of 
areality. We cannot argue from certain affections of our sensitive 
faculty that colours have an objective existence ; we cannot argue 
from certain notions of our understanding, however universal and 
necessary, that they have their prototypes. That they exist in us 
—that, whether absolutely true or not, they are true to us as long 
as our understanding remains as it is, is all that we can predicate 
respecting them. 


* Reid, Essay vi. chap. iv. 
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Such appears to us to be the deficiency of even that philosophy— 
the Scottish—-which approaches the nearest to transcendentalism, 
It does not attain to the reality of God. It gives us but a conviction 
—and no degree of conviction of a truth can be its proof as a truth, 

We have now arrived at the point where we must inquire from 
transcendentalism, On what grounds, and with what significant 
conception, can we attain the knowledge of the real existence of the 
Absolute ? Our limits will not allow us to enter on the difference 
of reason and the understanding,—a difference which we believe 
to be one of kind; neither may we discuss the question, Whether 
reason be personal or impersonal. The former has been most 
amply investigated for the English reader by Coleridge; the latter 
is the characteristic inquiry of Cousin’s philosophy. We will 
assume that reason differs not in degree, but in kind, from the 
understanding,—that, while ¢his is the faculty of reflection, that, as 
the great Hooker says, ‘is a direct aspect of truth, an inward be- 
holding, having a similar relation to the intelligible or spiritual, as 
sense has to the material or phenomenal.’ And whether reason be 
personal or impersonal,—and so whether the truths it attains be 
but the products of our own faculty, or our immediate apperceptions 
of ‘the Absolute,’ must be as summarily disposed of. The problem 
is of inconceivable importance, and every conscientious mind who 
feels proper interest in the subject, will give it the most thorough 
investigation. The pages of Cousin, and these volumes of Mr. 
Morell, will give him ample assistance. 

Let it suffice for us to state our belief, that reason is impersonal. 
The co-operation of the will with our faculties is necessary to con- 
stitute the personality of those acts which those faculties may per- 
form. Then, but only then, are the notions they attain subjective. 
But the first moment of the exercise of reason is a moment of 
pure spontaneity. It creates no truth. It evolves no truth. It 
sees truth. Truth, therefore, had a prior—a real existence. Such 
is the step by which we pass from the sensible to the super- 
sensible, from the demonstrable to the intuitive, from phe- 
nomenal and conditioned to essential and absolute existence. 

Mysterious moment ! when the soul’s eye involuntarily opens. 
It is surrounded by ‘ the true light which hghteth every man that 
cometh into the world.’ It may be confused by the excessive 
brightness, but it takes in the inexhaustible. But all is real. 

In regard to the significant conception which we attach to the 
term ‘infinite’ and ‘absolute,’ we cannot refrain from quoting 
Mr. Morell’s words,—words which we have read repeatedly with 
increased admiration :— 


‘ Cousin’s view of the Divine nature is confessedly somewhat recondite 
and indistinct. “While on the one hand he altogether repudiates the charge 
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of pantheism, yet on the other hand it is difficult to say how his opinions 
can be altogether vindicated from it. Time, perhaps, will show how far 
he has grasped, or how far misconceived the whole subject. There is one 
point, however, upon which Cousin has expressed himself with great clear- 
ness and precision, and that is the essential comprehensibility of the abso- 
lute and Infinite Being by the human mind. This is, in fact, a principal 
feature in his philosophy. He considers that the establishment of the 
absolute as a fundamental notion, and a constitutive principle of the human 
intelligence, is his chief merit as a philosopher, and upon this he grounds 
the peculiar claims of his modern system of eclecticism. Now, of all 
questions which philosophy proposes for our investigation, there is probably 
not one so difficult to sound to its depths, not one on which the greatest 
thinkers have so much differed, as upon this. 

‘Sir William Hamilton has reduced the philosophical hypotheses, which have 
obtained, respecting our knowledge of the absolute or unconditioned, to four 
distinct heads :—1. The absolute is altogether inconceivable, every notion we 
have of it being simply a negation of that which characterises finite and condi- 
tional existence. This opinion he holds himself in common with the English 
and Scottish school of modern times. 2. The absolute, though not an object of 
real knowledge, yet exists subjectively within our consciousness as a regu- 
lative principle. Kant held this opinion: he believed that pure reason 
necessarily gives rise to the notion of the infinite and unconditioned, which 
notion we view under the threetold type of the soul, the universe, and the 
Deity; but he did not admit the objective reality of these conceptions. 
He regarded them merely as personifications of our own subjective laws or 
processes. 3. The absolute cannot be comprehended in consciousness and 
reflection; but it can be gazed upon by a higher faculty, that of intellectual 
intuition. This is the well-known doctrine upon which Schelling has 
erected his system of philosophy. 4. The absolute can be grasped b 
reason, and brought within the compass of our real consciousness. Suc 
is the theory of Cousin himself. 

‘Now, here we have three minds standing severally at the head of the re- 
spective philosophies of Britain, France, and Germany, assuming each a 
different hypothesis on this subject; while Kant, the Aristotle of the 
modern world, assumes a fourth. Under such circumstances he must be a 
bold thinker who ventures to pronounce confidently upon the truth or 
error of any one of these opinions. Few, perhaps, in our country would be 
inclined to side either with Kant or Schelling; the great point of dispute is 
most likely to be between Sir W. Hamilton and M. Cousin, that is to say, 
whether the infinite, the absolute, the unconditioned, be really cognisable 
by the human reason, or whether it be not; whether our notion of it be 
positive, or whether it be only negative. 

‘And here we freely confess, that we are not yet prepared to combat, step 
by step, the weighty arguments by which the Scottish metaphysician seeks 
to establish the negative character of this great fundamental conception ; 
neither, on the other hand, are we prepared to admit his inference. We 
cannot divest our minds of the belief, that there is something positive in the 
glance which the human soul casts upon the world of eternity and infinity. 
Whether we rise to the contemplation of the absolute through the medium 
of the true, the beautiful, or the good, we cannot imagine that our highest 
conceptions of these terminate in darkness, in a total negation of all know- 
ledge. So far from this, there seem to be flashes of light, ineffable it may 
be, but still real, which envelope the soul in a lustre all divine, when it 
catches glimpses of infinite truth, infinite beauty, and infinite excellence. 
The mind, instead of plunging into a total eclipse of all intellection, when 
it rises to this elevation, seems rather to be dazzled by a too great effulgence ; 
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yet still the light is real light, although, to any but the strongest vision, the 
effect may be to blind rather than to illumine. It is not by negations that 
men are governed; but itis before the idea of eternity and infinity that 
our fiercest humanity is softened and subdued. Until we are driven from this 
position by an irresistible evidence, we must still regard the notion of the 
infinite, the absolute, the eternal, as forming one of our fundamental notions; 
and one which opens to us the highest field, both for our present meditation 
and our future prospects.’—Vol. ii. pp. 395—398. 


As we close this article, we must beg our readers to regard it as 
but one of a series, in which the claim of transcendentalism as the 
only philosophy that can conduct to reality, is being urged. In 
the present paper ‘the Absolute,’ as it regards our conception of 
God, has been the subject of our investigation. It is necessarily 
incomplete, and each one in the series must be so of itself. We 
shall still avail ourselves of Mr. Morell’s volumes, and meanwhile 
commend them in the strongest terms to those ministers of religion 
who obey the apostolical command to ‘ give themselves to reading.’ 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. FLETCHER.*« 


‘Tne memory of the just is blessed.” This utterance contains 
atruth which appeals to the judgment and to the heart of all who 
have been privileged to hold fellowship with the excellent of the 
earth, who have left its toils for the repose and bliss of heaven. 
Recollections of the virtues of the noble spirits who in their day 
stood forth as examples of piety and virtue, as witnesses for truth, 
as martyrs for religion, become a blessing to those who cherish 
them, when the beings to whom they pertain are gone into the 
world of light. Remembrance of them is clothed with holy asso- 
ciations, rendered but the holier from the fact, that they have 
dropped the garments of mortality and the inevitable imperfections 
of the present state. The distance to which they are removed, so 
far as our sight is concerned, invests them with a character which, 
while partaking in some degree of the ideal, serves to stimulate us 
to the pursuit of the loftiest moral excellence and spiritual attain- 
ment. Though dead they continue to speak, and to rule our 
spirits from their urns; and it is at once a duty and a privilege to 
cherish hallowed recollections of departed worth. ' 

Happily for the church, the number of those who are entitled to 
be had in everlasting remembrance is by no means small. While 
science, philosophy, and poetry, have each their bright embodiments 


* The Select Works and Memoirs of the late Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D.D. 
Edited by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Snow. 1846. 
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of the noble and the good to present to their disciples ; Christianity 
is attended by ‘a great cloud of witnesses,’ as exhibited in the lives 
and deaths of men who evinced the heavenly origin of their faith 
by a growing meetness for the works of the present life, and for 
the recompence of the life to come. While the few who have 
lived for every country and for all times, are our common heritage, 
the personal reminiscences we indulge of departed friends are 
very numerous. These, if somewhat pensive, are highly profitable 
and precious. The companions of our studies, the friends of our 
youth, the guides of our early years, the loved ones of more recent 
times, have dropped one by one from our side. We have only 
thoughts of them remaining, but these are identified with our 
daily states of mind and scenes of action; and we feel in some 
sort allied to heaven by the recollection that those who were, and 
still are, dear to us are gone thither. They are remembered with 
a holy, living, embalming remembrance, which ‘is twice blessed ;? 
for while their memory is blessed, it blesses those who remem- 
ber it. 

Still there is something mournful in the fact, that, however 
varied and distinguished were the excellences of departed indi- 
viduals, however wide the space they filled in the public mind, and 
however vast the benefits they scattered upon others in their pil- 
grimage through time, their memory soon fades from the multi- 
tude of their contemporaries, and is cherished sacredly but by 
few. No storied urn or sculptured marble can long preserve them 
from comparative forgetfulness. If they escape censure for the 
zeal with which they expended life in doing good, which is often 
dealt out freely by the more prudent, who are learning the art of 
eking out earthly existence to its utmost point; if they should even 
be commended for a season by the multitude, they are soon erased 
from the tablets of public memory. They laboured, and other 
men enter into their toils, and reap the advantages. While their 
works follow them, their memories, at first fragrant through a 
whole region, die away. 

There is no surer way of counteracting this necessary tendency 
to oblivion than by collecting the books and publishing the lives 
of distinguished persons. The men whose names are for all times 
and lands live in their works. Who would care for Homer or 
Shakspere ; who would breathe the names of Bacon or Locke ; 
who would speak even of Taylor and Barrow, but for their writings ? 
By these, and for these, they are known. A good service, then, is 
done to society when competent persons undertake to edit the 
labours of the wise and good, to embody their opinions in a perma- 
nent form, and to give to the world the mental and moral por- 
traiture of writers who were fitted by their sentiments and conduct 
to instruct mankind in all coming ages. 
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We have been led into these reflections by perusing the life of 
that gifted and holy man, the late Dr. Fletcher, which is just now 
issuing from the press. It has been too long delayed, from cir- 
cumstances over which the author had no control ; but its appear- 
ance even now will be hailed with thankfulness by multitudes who 
knew and loved its amiable subject, were privileged to call him 
friend, to own him as their pastor, or even to listen to occasional 
pulpit discourses from his lips. We are glad that his select works 
are published simultaneously with the memoir, and hope that they 
will obtain that extensive circulation to which, on all accounts, they 
are entitled. 

Dr. Fletcher was born at Chester, December 3rd, 1784, and 
peacefully expired on the 8th day of June, 1843. His life, com- 
paratively short, was laborious, honourable, and useful beyond 
that of most men. Though not studded with incidents of startling 
or overwhelming interest, it abounded in events of an instructive 
and frequently remarkable order. The relations he sustained pub- 
licly and privately were very numerous, and the way in which he 
discharged their various duties indicated how complete, as a man 
and a Christian, he stood in all the will of God. Brought in 
early life to a saving acquaintance with Divine truth, his holy 
career was increasingly bright and blessed to its close. Gifted 
naturally with a good understanding, the capabilities of which were 
evolved by a liberal course of collegiate instruction, he subordinated 
all his powers and attainments to the advancement of the Divine 
glory in the salvation of immortal spirits. From conviction, a 
decided Nonconformist, Congregationalist, and Calvinist, he yet, by 
the catholicity of his spirit, the candour of his admissions, and the 
amenities of his conduct, largely shared the esteem and affection 
of Christians of all denominations. Distinguished rather by the 
equally balanced character of his mind than by its brilliancy or 
wonderful power in any one department, his information was at 
once varied and useful, and he proved himself, beyond doubt, a 
workman needing not to be ashamed. Called to occupy important, 
responsible positions as a pastor, he exhibited a meekness of wisdom 
and firmness of principle, worthy of imitation in the ordinary 
government of a church, and especially in the management of its 
affairs when encompassed with considerable difficulty. Active 
and efficient in meeting all the requirements which press on a 
popular metropolitan minister, he neglected not the duties of the 
domestic circle, and was eminently distinguished in the relations 
of husband and father. It was a lovely spectacle to behold him in 
the midst of his family while in the enjoyment of health and 
strength, and a deeply touching scene to mark his bearing toward 
them amidst the ravages of disease and in the prospect of death. 

The life of such a man deserved to be written, and to be written 
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well. We are happy to report that, in our judgment, it is so 
written. His son has proved himself well fitted for the undertaking, 
which, if in some respects a task, was more to be regarded as a labour 
of love. Aware of the danger into which filial biography is too 
frequently betrayed, he appears to have carefully avoided all 
exaggeration of his father’s excellence, and at the same time has 
not hesitated to publish anything that appears necessary to enable 
the reader to form his own opinion of the character presented in its 
entireness to contemplation. Indeed, if there be anything to which 
we except in the volume, it is to the unabridged form in which 
some of Dr. Fletcher’s letters are given, being in that shape less 
fitted for general perusal than for their original confidential pur- 
poses. Still we need not regret this unveiling, even of the 
domestic portrait, as it allows us to trace the beautiful harmony 
which subsisted in the private and public character of our departed 
friend. 

The memoir is divided into periods or chapters. A brief but 
comprehensive view is given by the writer of the circumstances 
embraced in each period, and the comment is supplied by large 
extracts from the correspondence of Dr. Fletcher. The outline is 
thus sketched by the hand of the son, and the filling up effected by 
the posthumous pencil of the father. The scenes of Chester, of 
Hoxton, of Blackburn, and of Stepney, rise successively to view, 
and the interest of the narrative increases to its close. A valuable 
critique on the conduct of Dr. Fletcher as a tutor, from the pen of 
Professor Stowell, and an excellent estimate of his character by the 
Rev. J. A. James, add greatly to the value of the book. We have 
no room for lengthened extracts, but must present to our readers 
the following paragraphs, which describe the final earthly scene :— 


‘His youngest son, who had for some time been anxiously deliberating 
upon preparing for the Christian ministry, dedicated himself at the death- 
bed of his father to this holy work, if God should so favour him, in the hope 
and prayer that he might tread in his father’s steps; and has since then 
become a student of Coward College. All his children had the satisfaction 
of seeing him before his decease. As his six sons at different periods 
entered his chamber, he addressed each by name, and with a smile of fond 
affection repeated certain verses of Scripture which he had written under 
each name, respectively, in the family Bible; and then turning to his 
beloved daughter, with a look of ineffable sweetness, said, “‘ Blessed be thou 
of the Lord, my daughter !” 

‘Towards the close of his sufferings, when in great pain, he gave vent to 
his feelings, not in murmuring expressions, but in most emphatic prayer ; 
such as, “O Christ, forgive me! Immaculate Jesus, help me!” And these 
Were amongst his last expressions. The night before his death, his 
daughter asked him if he was in much pain; he said faintly, “No.” This 
was his last word.’—Life, p. 529. 


We have left ourselves but little space for noticing the select 
works of Dr. Fletcher, as now published in two volumes. The one 
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consists of Lectures on the Roman Catholic Religion and on 
Puseyism ; the other of Sermons previously unpublished. is 
enough to say, that the posthumous works are worthy of their 
author. We hope that the single sermons, published by him in 
his life-time, will be collected in an additional volume, and then 
our denomination will possess an adequate valuable memorial of a 
man who did as much to improve its character and to advance its 
interests as any one with whom we are acquainted. 

There is no need for offering any apology for the length of this 
article. The connexion of Dr. Fletcher with this Journal some 
years since, and his steady attachment to its principles and aims, 
would more than justify us in offering a far more extended review 
of his life and writings. We have only to regret that the shortness 
of the time that has elapsed between our receipt of the volumes and 
our going to press, has prevented our writing more worthily of the 
subject. We have done what we could, and are gratified in 
subscribing to the following judicious and truthful remarks of the 
biographer :— 


‘The language applied in a recent biography to Dr. Arnold was appli- 
cable to him: he was like the cloud “ which moveth altogether, if it move 
at all.” 

‘To say that the intellectual, moral, and spiritual qualities were evenly 
balanced, would be insufficient ; since they were almost blended in their 
operations,—as completely so as in the case of any man whose life has been 
recorded. It is not affirmed that the distinction which exists between the 
thinking and emotional part of our nature, and which is evinced by most 
men of great genius even in their habits of study and life, did not exist in 
the present instance; but it was less perceptible than usual. There was 
an unwonted degree of consentaneousness in the two classes of functions. 
Tn consequence of constitutional temperament, augmented in its power by 
habit, he could not, so easily as some, suspend the moral judgment during 
the processes of investigation and reasoning. He therefore expended much 
energy on every subject. Every mental process was exhaustive. At the 
same time, the general result was a more perfect man than is often to be 
witnessed. 

‘ The not unnatural result of this symmetry of character, which, in truth, 
was his highest distinction, was that he was not sufliciently appreciated by 
those who were not placed in favourable circumstances for considering it as 
a whole. Redeeming qualities generally strike a superficial observer more 
than the same qualities in connexion with others equally admirable, on the 
principle that the purest style of architecture is less attractive to the multi- 
tude than one of exaggerated proportions. There was in this luminary of 
the church no eccentricity of orb or of orbit to call attention to what was 
singular, or, to vary the figure, no conspicuous feature rendered prominent 
by the imperfection of the rest; and hence, while many men seemed to 
excel him in some departments, it was only because, at least in man 
instances, there was a foil in their case which did not exist in him, to set 0 
the excellence. 

‘It is difficult, on this account, to form a just estimate of his actual 

owers of intellect. With submission to the judgment of others, the writer 
elieves that it was never fully displayed, in consequence of the many prac- 
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tical duties devolving upon him. He scarcely had an uninterrupted day for 
literary composition from the commencement of his ministerial career, 
Every work that he published was composed under circumstances of pressure 
from without. Those who judge of his power of thought and generalisation, 
from what he actually published in the shape of sermons, will fall into the 
mistake of judging from insufficient data.’—Life, pp. 535—537. 


Sincerely thanking the author for this valuable contribution, we 
cordially commend his labours to the support of our readers, by 
urging them to possess themselves of these volumes, which will 
amply repay the most careful perusal. 


Vi. 
BINNEY’S SERMONS ON THE DEATH OF MR. GUYER.* 


‘THE SPIRIT ADMITTED TO THE HEAVENLY HOUSE: THE BODY REFUSED 
A GRAVE.’ 


A Tak1nG title ; but fairly descriptive of the occasion. Most of 
our readers are acquainted with the painful circumstance to which 
the latter portion of the title relates. Had it been an ordinary 
instance of clerical bigotry, it might have been allowed to escape 
uncensured. But even at a time rife with the petty annoyances of 
intolerance, it stands out and challenges attention as a glaring 
ecclesiastical enormity ; very much as, in old ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, some sculptured monster, though surrounded by groups of 
ordinary deformity, catches the eye, and seems to insist on riveting 
the attention by monopolising and projecting a whole order of 
fiendish ugliness of its own. 

From the first of these discourses, delivered by Mr. Binney 
in his own chapel, we learn that he had heard the day before of 
Mr. Guyer’s death ; of whom, two days before that, he had taken 
his sorrowing leave. So recently returned from the death-bed of 
his friend, we can” easily account for the vividi.ess, the depth of tone, 
and the tenderness which distinguish his portraiture of the 
departed man of God. 


‘He was a man of “like precious faith” with apostles and primitive 
believers ; rich in experimental piety; of deep and sincere devotion; and 
of great purity of life. He was a man too of a lovely and loving spirit; he 
had not a particle of sectarian bitterness about him; he was never called 
indeed (or never went) into the field and arena of controversy; but had 
he mingled ever so much in strife and struggles, I believe he would never 
have uttered a word, or done a thing, for which, as uncharitable or acrimo- 


* The Spirit admitted to the Heavenly House: the Body refused a Grave. 
Two Sermons, preached on the occasion of the death of the Rev. 'T. S. Guyer, 
of Ryde, Isle of Wight: with notes. By Thomas Binney. pp. 104. London: 
Jackson and Walford, St. Paul’s Churchyard: J. Unwin, 31, Bucklersbury, 
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nious, living or dying, he would have had reason to repent. He loved and 
adored his Divine Master, and rejoiced to recognise his image wherever 
it was seen. As a preacher, he was zealous, evangelical, effective; he 
was fluent, copious, scriptural, experimental, tender. The plain, simple 
truths of the Gospel had always marked prominence in his discourses, 
and were given forth with great variety of illustration and use. His powers 
were not of the highest order, nor his sermons great intellectual efforts— 
things to be admired and enjoyed by mind, as such, whether it happen to 
have religion or not. His was a higher aim, a better purpose, a nobler 
ambition. He was blessed of God to the conversion of many persons; and 
to the establishment in the faith—the edification, refreshment, and comfort 
of more. For twenty-eight years he occupied a position of great importance, 
and occupied it with competent ability, with large success, and with a public 
sentiment of respect and confidence, as “a good minister of Jesus Christ,” 
which advanced and deepened in the minds of his fellow-townsmen, as he 
continued to advance in life and labour. When he first went to Ryde it 
was comparatively a village; it has grown into a town: his place of worship, 
in like manner, from a little conventicle, grew into a somewhat spacious 
church. In old days of evangelical prosperity in the Establishment, and of 
Methodist fervour and glow in the sects, our friend was regarded by the 
visitors at Ryde who relished and desired “ the preaching of the Gospel,” 
as the most full and faithful, if not the exclusive, dispenser of it in the 
place. His ministry was attended, and the holy communion sought and 
received at his hands, by persons of various denominations, including, often, 
members of the Establishment I cannot conclude this brief tribute 
to departed excellence without saying, that he whom we are called to mourn 
was as exemplary in the private relations of life, as he was conspicuous in 
his official character. As a husband and a father, his family could best 
appreciate his worth and discover his virtues as, with a sorrow all their 
own—a grief with which “none can intermeddle’—they now lament and 
deplore his loss. Asa friend, many will follow him with loving thoughts, 
and recall him with tender regret ; and by none will he be remembered or 
regretted with greater affection than by me.” 


Our want of space compels us to omit the touching personal 
allusions which follow, though the omission greatly impairs the 
hallowed effect of our quotations. To the truth of the eulogy we 
have copied, we can add our own testimony. For many years it was 
our privilege, during an annual visit to Ryde, to enjoy the benefit 
of Mr. Guyer’s excellent ministry, and the pleasure of his friendly 
and familiar intercourse. We could tell also of his glad sympathy 
in our joy, and of his welcome and tender participation in our 
sorrows. And it is with deep, sacred satisfaction that we now 
record our gratitude to God that we have been allowed the advan- 
tage of knowing and loving so much Christian excellence as his 
character embodied. Mr. Binney continues : 


‘“ His end was peace.” He now sleeps, calm and tranquil, after months 
of agony ;—agony to me, when I witnessed it, almost terrific, but borne 
with the fortitude of a martyr, and the submission of a child—* a child of 
God.” I saw him a few hours before he died. He had paroxysms of 
indescribable suffering, but his faltering tongue and broken words only 
expressed acquiescence, confidence, and hope. He wondered, indeed, at the 
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mystery of the infliction of so much and of such intense agony by infinite 
Love; but he spoke not only of his belief that it was all right, but of his 
persuasion that all was right with him. He had a calm satisfaction in the- 
prospect of departure ; he had no fear, but was “looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” Wan and wasted in body, he was 
“strengthened with strength in his soul.” I took my last sorrowing leave 
ofhim. Kneeling by his side, I commended him by prayer to our loving 
Lord, and felt well assured that, while he was at the verge of life, he was at 
the verge of heaven too; that if there was “ but a step between him and 
death,” there was not even that between death and heaven. Into heaven, 
we trust and believe, he has now entered. “The earthly house of his 
tabernacle is dissolved,” but “he has a building of God,” he has been 
admitted to the “house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”* His 
widow and children are at once weeping over his remains, and rejoicing 
in his rest; thankful that his protracted agony is ended. In a few days 
they “must bury their dead out of their sight.” The grave which has 
already opened to receive some of the family, must open again to receive 
the dead. Fathers are called to bury their children, as well as children to 
bury their fathers. Our beloved friend had that grief. But his household 
are finding a solace in the thought, that he is now about to join in the sepulchre 
those whom he had to part with and deposit there. Death that divided will 
again unite. Sweet must be the repose of that grave in which the Christian 
sleeps in the embraces of his Lord, and the father in those of the loved and 
young.’ 


So thought the preacher, and so felt the bereaved family, the 
morning after Mr. Guyer’s decease. And what more natural! 
But bigotry is unnatural. And the event showed how unsafe it 
is to indulge expectations, or utter predictions, where such an 
element has an opportunity of coming into operation. When, 
some years ago, Mr. Guyer lost one of his children, it was neces- 
sary for him (as there is no general cemetery in the Isle of Wight, 
in which dissenters can be buried according to their own forms) 
‘to deposit the remains in some one of the public burial places of the land. 
Ryde is in the parish of Newchurch ; this parish is five miles distant; and 
as the chapel of ease in the town is treated as extra-parochial, (all the fees 
being double,) it was immaterial, so far as expense was concerned, whether 
Mr. Guyer was buried at Ryde, or in the neighbouring parish—indeed, at the 
time referred to, I believe the fees were actually less at Binstead than at 
Ryde—at any rate, for various reasons, it so happened that most of the 
families living at Ryde, Churchmen and Dissenters alike, did prefer the 
former to the latter place ; and my late friend, almost «s a matter of course, 
fixed upon it as the resting-place of his family. Three or four years ago, 
he lost another child, and she, as you have already stated,t was laid by the 
side of her sister. In the prospect of his own death, Mr. Guyer and his 
family never thought of anything but of his remains sleeping with those of 
his children; the idea of a vault in his own chapel—a thing which, how- 
ever appropriate, has something about it of solitary pomp—never once 

resented itself to his humble and modest mind. On his decease, there- 
ore, directions were naturally given to have the grave prepared for the 
interment; but when the undertaker waited upon the clergyman to request, 


* 2 Cor. v. 1. The text on which the first discourse-is founded. 

+ ‘This account was sent by Mr. Bim ey to the Patriot, on finding that a 
report of the affair had got into circulation, 
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nious, living or dying, he would have had reason to repent. He loved and 
adored his Divine Master, and rejoiced to recognise his image wherever 
it was seen. As a preacher, he was zealous, evangelical, etfective; he 
was fluent, copious, scriptural, experimental, tender. The plain, simple 
truths of the Gospel had always marked prominence in his discourses, 
and were given forth with great variety of illustration and use. His powers 
were not of the highest order, nor his sermons great intellectual efforts— 
things to be admired and enjoyed by mind, as such, whether it happen to 
have religion or not. His was a higher aim, a better purpose, a nobler 
ambition. He was blessed of God to the conversion of many persons; and 
to the establishment in the faith—the edification, refreshment, and comfort 
of more. Fortwenty-eight years he occupied a position of great importance, 
and occupied it with competent ability, with large success, and with a public 
sentiment of respect and confidence, as “a good minister of Jesus Christ,” 
which advanced and deepened in the minds of his fellow-townsmen, as he 
continued to advance in life and labour. When he first went to Ryde it 
was comparatively a village; it has grown into a town: his place of worship, 
in like manner, from a little conventicle, grew into a somewhat spacious 
church. In old days of evangelical prosperity in the Establishment, and of 
Methodist fervour and glow in the sects, our friend was regarded by the 
visitors at Ryde who relished and desired “the preaching of the Gospel,” 
as the most full and faithful, if not the exclusive, dispenser of it in the 
place. His ministry was attended, and the holy communion sought and 
received at his hands, by persons of various denominations, including, often, 
members of the Establishment I cannot conclude this brief tribute 
to departed excellence without saying, that he whom we are called to mourn 
was as exemplary in the private relations of life, as he was conspicuous in 
his official character. As a husband and a father, his family could best 
appreciate his worth and discover his virtues as, with a sorrow all their 
own—a grief with which “none can intermeddle”’—they now lament and 
deplore his loss. As a friend, many will follow him with loving thoughts, 
and recall him with tender regret ; and by none will he be remembered or 
regretted with greater affection than by me.” 


Our want of space compels us to omit the touching personal 
allusions which follow, though the omission greatly impairs the 
hallowed effect of our quotations. To the truth of the eulogy we 
have copied, we can add our own testimony. For many years it was 
our privilege, during an annual visit to Ryde, to enjoy the benefit 
of Mr. Guyer’s excellent ministry, and the pleasure of his friendly 
and familiar intercourse. We could tell also of his glad sympathy 
in our joy, and of his welcome and tender participation in our 
sorrows. And it is with deep, sacred satisfaction that we now 
record our gratitude to God that we have been allowed the advan- 
tage of knowing and loving so much Christian excellence as his 
character embodied. Mr. Binney continues: 


‘“ His end was peace.” He now sleeps, calm and tranquil, after months 
of agony ;—agony to me, when I witnessed it, almost terrific, but borne 
with the fortitude of a martyr, and the submission of a child—*a child of 
God.” I saw him a few hours before he died. He had paroxysms of 
indescribable suffering, but his faltering tongue and broken words only 
expressed acquiescence, confidence, and hope. He wondered, indeed, at the 
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mystery of the infliction of so much and of such intense agony by infinite 
Love; but he spoke not only of his belief that it was all right, but of his 
persuasion that all was right with him. He had a calm satisfaction in the 
prospect of departure ; he had no fear, but was “looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” Wan and wasted in body, he was 
“strengthened with strength in his soul.” I took my last sorrowing leave 
ofhim. Kneeling by his side, | commended him by prayer to our loving 
Lord, and felt well assured that, while he was at the verge of life, he was at 
the verge of heaven too; that if there was “ but a step between him and 
death,” there was not even that between death and heaven. Into heaven, 
we trust and believe, he has now entered. “The earthly house of his 
tabernacle is dissolved,” but “he has a building of God,” he has been 
admitted to the “ house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’* His 
widow and children are at once weeping over his remains, and rejoicing 
in his rest; thankful that his protracted agony is ended. In a few days 
they “must bury their dead out of their sight.” The grave which has 
already opened to receive some of the family, must open again to receive 
the dead. Fathers are called to bury their children, as well as children to 
bury their fathers. Our beloved friend had that grief. But his household 
are finding a solace in the thought, that he is now about to join in the sepulehre 
those whom he had to part with and deposit there. Death that divided will 
again unite. Sweet must be the repose of that grave in which the Christian 
sleeps in the embraces of his Lord, and the father in those of the loved and 
young. 


So thought the preacher, and so felt the bereaved family, the 
morning after Mr. Guyer’s decease. And what more natural! 
But bigotry is unnatural. And the event showed how unsafe it 
is to indulge expectations, or utter predictions, where such an 
element has an opportunity of coming into operation. When, 
some years ago, Mr. Guyer lost one of his children, it was neces- 
sary for him (as there is no general cemetery in the Isle of Wight, 
in which dissenters can be buried according to their own forms) 
‘to deposit the remains in some one of the public burial places of the land. 
Ryde is in the parish of Newchurch ; this parish is five miles distant; and 
as the chapel of ease in the town is treated as extra-parochial, (all the fees 
being double,) it was immaterial, so far as expense was concerned, whether 
Mr. Guyer was buried at Ryde, or in the neighbouring parish—indeed, at the 
time referred to, I believe the fees were actually less at Binstead than at 
Ryde—at any rate, for various reasons, it so happened that most of the 
families living at Ryde, Churehmen and Dissenters alike, did prefer the 
former to the latter place ; and my late friend, almost as a matter of course, 
fixed upon it as the resting-place of his family. Three or four years ago, 
he lost another child, and she, as you have already stated, was laid by the 
side of her sister. In the prospect of his own death, Mr. Guyer and his 
family never thought of anything but of his remains sleeping with those of 
his children; the idea of a vault in his own chapel—a thing which, how- 
ever appropriate, has something about it of solitary pomp—never once 

resented itself to his humble and modest mind. On his decease, there- 
lore, directions were naturally given to have the grave prepared for the 
interment; but when the undertaker waited upon the clergyman to request, 


* 2Cor.v. 1. The text on which the first discourse is founded. 

+ This account was sent by Mr. Bim ey to the Patriot, on finding that a 
report of the affair had got into circulation 
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in the usual manner, his consent to this interment, it, as you are aware, 
was refused. Because Mr. Guyer had been adissenting minister, the rector 
of Binstead would neither bury the body himself, nor permit it to be put 
into the grave without his attendance, or the use of the service; and he 
stated that his refusal was not any sudden determination or impulse, but 
that from the time he had heard of Mr. Guyer’s increased illness, and that 
he was not likely to recover, he had decided upon his answer to the antici- 
pated request. ‘The return of the undertaker, with that answer, to a widow 
and a mother, thinking, and finding something like solace in the thought, 
of her husband and children, whose spirits had already met in heaven, 
being about to meet, as to their ashes, in the same grave, was, as you may 
suppose, a most unexpected and overwhelming aggravation of her sorrow. 
After recovering from the shock, however, the family, not wishing to judge 
Mr. Hewett (the rector) by a verbal communication, addressed him by 
letter, and received, the next day, a written reply.’ 


In this reply, Mr. Hewett stated :— 


“I believe that if Mr. Guyer had died within the parish of Binstead, the 
law of the land, overruling the law of the church, would have compelled the 
minister of Binstead to bury him. But, as he was resident during his life- 
time, and died in the parish of Newchurch, the law of the land does not 
prescribe any rule for such acase, and in the absence of any other conflicting 
law, I am compelled to obey the law of the church, which clearly forbids her 
ministers from using her office for the burial of the dead, for any that have 
stood in the sam2 relation to the church that Mr. Guyer did. | pray you to 
bear in mind that [ am not acting upon a private feeling, but simply com- 
plying with the rule which the chureh prescribes tome. 1 can honestly say, 
that if my refusal to comply with their wish is attended with pain to his 
friends, it is no less distressing to me, to be the instrument of communi 
eating that pain. And I will add, further, that if in any case personal 
character could furnish a warrant to me, as a minister of the church, for 
deviating from my prescribed rule, it would be found in the case of your 
late father.’ 


A postseript contained the following :— 


‘T see I have omitted to touch upon a point to which you have adverted 
in your letter, and which is not unimportant, viz., the fact that two of Mr. 
Guyer’s children are buried in Binstea/ church-yard, and that my refusal to 
bury Mr. Guyer separates the father from the children in their death. One 
ot these children was buried before my appointment to the living ; when the 
other died, I yielded to the suggestions of my own feelings when I consented 
to lay her up with her sister. And I confess that, if I were now to listen to 
the dictates of feeling alone, | should at once consent to bury the father with 
his children. I may have been wrong in the first act. I acknowledge that 
I ought to have made your father aware that the reception of his child was 
to be no pledge to him that his own body should find its resting-place in 
the same church-yard. I acknowledge that it was ill-considered not to have 
been thus explicit with the father. But there is a great distinction to be 
drawn between the circumstances of those young children under teaching, 
and the father himself—the minister and teacher of a congregation of Inde- 
pendents; however, in so far as I have been instrumental in sundering 
them, [ am desirous of repairing my fault, and, as the penalty of former want 
of prudence, I will willingly charge myself with the expenses attendant upon 
removing their remains to the same grave which their parent is to occupy, 
if such should be the wish of the family.’ 
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There is, says this amiable Christian divine, a great distinction 
to be drawn between the circumstances of those young children, 
under teaching, and the father himself—the minister and teacher 
of a congregation of Independents. Yes, this is the unpardonable 
sin—that he should have been the minister of a congregation of 
Independents. True, he was no ecclesiastical agitator. For 
twenty-eight years he had ‘maintained a high character, and 
occupied a commanding and useful position. He had never been 
controversial in spirit or deed. He was a man of a peaceful and 
loving soul. Diligently and devoutly did he go on preaching the 
Gospel, and diving the Gospel, in the sight of all men. He served 
his generation, and served it well; and the people knew it.’ But 
what of all this? The rector himself admits the excellence of his 
personal character. Still, was he not the minister of a congrega- 
tion of Independents? Grant him to be im communion with the 
church, and he need not go to Rome for indulgences: though he 
die of drunkenness, he shall have the comforts of Christian burial. 
But replace all his vices by virtues, and multiply and exalt them 
to angelic excellence, and let him be the minister of a congregation 
of Independents, and his body shall be refused a grave. 

We write this in indignation; but more in sorrow than in anger; 
and, most of all, in deep humiliation for our common nature. 
Whatever may be surmised by some parties, we believe that it is 
as unwelcome to Mr. Binney’s mind, as it is to our own, to have 
to enlarge on such a display of Popish intolerance. But bigotry 
like this, is ‘not to be passed over with such charitable silence as 
shall become a greater sin against a higher and larger charity, than 
it can be a virtue in a lower sphere. If love be real, it will lead 
us mutually to confess sin, and mutually to reprove it, and sincerely 
and earnestly to seek the separation from ourselves of whatever 
separates between, or insults, brethren.’ And far be it from us 
to suggest, or to suppose, that there are not many excellent mem- 
bers of the Establishment who repudiate the enormity, almost as 
heartily as we do ourselves. We know there are. At the time 
of the occurrence, ‘many Churchmen, retaining a grateful sense 
of spiritual benefit received through the deceased, were deeply 
grieved, by what they regarded as an outrage upon his memory, 
and a wrong to themselves. They felt, not only that injury was 
inflicted on character and worth—a religious society and a sorrow- 
ing household—but that their own community was misrepresented 
and in danger of being maligned, through the personal fault of an 
intolerant individual. Fifty-nine gentlemen of the first respect- 
ability signed an address of condolence to Mrs. Guyer, in which 
they say, that “they feel themselves more especially called upon, 
under present circumstances, as members of the Protestant church 
of England, having long known the exemplary deportment of the 
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late Rev. T. S. Guyer, asa minister of the Gospel, to unite in 
testifying their deep respect for his memory, and their sincere 
sympathy with his bereaved family.”? Among the names at. 
tached to this address, were three clerical signatures. This is as 
it should be; and unfeigned pleasure have we in recording the 
fact. Still, however, this does not satisfy the case. Rather, it 
gives rise to two or three questions of vital importance, to which 
we would earnestly solicit the attention of such Christian Church- 
men; to men of Mr. Hewett’s stamp we have nothing to say. 

And, first, we would direct consideration to those high ecclesi- 
astical claims and pretensions made by so many, and so seldom 
objected to by any, Churchmen; and which constitute, after all, 
the rank soil of which ‘ the roots of bitterness,’ of which we com- 
plain, are the appropriate produce. On this subject, Mr. Binney’s 
second discourse (founded on St. Paul’s address to the elders of 
the Ephesian church, and which ‘ happened to come just at the 
time, in the regular course of exposition,’) contains many apt and 
admirable remarks. Thus, 


‘Of non-episcopalian communities, it is said, they have no ministers, no 
sacraments. They are not baptized. Their table is not the Lord’s, nor 
their fellowship Christian communion. Within the pale of Episcopacy all 
is altered. It is the Goshen of Egypt; the Eden of the earth; the ark of 
the world. There, the sunlight of God's love ever shines,—its radiance 
direct, its effulgence bright, its coming copious; there, the dew of His 
Spirit perpetually descends,—everything is refreshed and quickened by its 
agency. ‘The presence of the Lord is there—and all things rejoice in it. 
Every officiating person, and every sacred element, is filled with God or 
sanctified by Him. The bishops succeed the apostles ; they confer in ordi- 
nation the Holy Ghost; impart power to pronounce absolution ; constitute 
men the depositaries or channels of the Spirit, who can consecrate water, 
wine, bread. These men can bring down upon, or infuse into, each of those 
substances divine virtue, filling them with mystic power. They can preach, 
too, with an authority which none other possess; and the entire people, 
without distinction, have declared and opie about them, when baptized, 
confirmed, or buried, things which other ministers do not know respecting 
their people, and therefore cannot say. There is much, you observe, of 
greatness and wonder about the peculiar privileges attaching exclusively to 
this favoured form. 

‘It was, I presume, on the principles involved in claims and pretensions 
like these, that a holy man of God, as we deemed him; a Christian, as we 
thought, and one, too, of eminent sanctity of character and purity of life; 
who seemed to us always to pray with sincerity, and often to preach with 
power; whom God appeared to honour and to bless, so that almost every- 
body took, or mistook, him for a true minister of Christ; who was the means 
of converting many godless men, turning them from sin to holiness; and 
of comforting and edifying many good men (Episcopal Christians, too, 
some of them) in their most holy faith; and whom, from many indications, 
and proofs, as we deemed them, weregarded as one beloved of the Master, and 
as a part of his body the church: it was, as we have said, on the principles, 
we suppose, of the pretensions and claims referred to, that of such a man—a 

man whose spirit we lately presumed to hope was admitted to the heavenly 
house—THE BODY WAS REFUSED A GRAVE—refused admission to his own 
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sepulchre in one of the common burial-places of the land—refused Christian 
burial, as if he had never been a Christian at all!’ 


The parties remonstrated with may, however, be supposed to 
plead, that it is God who prescribes them this severity ; and that, 
as his faithful servants, they must, however painful to their per- 
sonal feelings, deliver their own consciences. It devolves on the 
preacher, therefore, to quire whether or not this supposed ‘ bur- 
then of the Lord’ has been really imposed on them by Divine 
hands, as they seem to imagine. And we cannot but congratu- 
late them on the result of the inquiry ; for we can assure them 
that, if clear and cogent reasoning has any convincing power, and 
Scripture any authority, for them, they have only to read this 
sermon in order to feel satisfied that the burden under which the 
have groaned has been self-imposed, and may be allowed forthwith 
to fall from their backs. Following the track suggested by his 
text, the preacher occupies first the well-known but impregnable 
ground, that the first regularly ordained and divinely constituted 
ministers of the church are called, indifferently, elders (presbyters), 
or bishops. Paul sends and calls for the ‘ elders’ of the church, 
and when they come he calls them ‘bishops ;’ that the regularly 
organised church at Philippi has for its officers, ‘ bishops and dea- 
cons ’—not a bishop, priests, and deacons; that the deacons were 
not sent for to Ephesus, they not being a spiritual order at all, and 
therefore the apostle’s great business was not with them ; that the 
identity of elders and bishops is further apparent from the direc- 
tion given to Titus to ‘ordain edders in every city, if any be blame- 
less ; for a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of God ;’ from 
which it is to be inferred, also, that a man may be made an elder, 
or bishop, at once—not first a deacon, then a presbyter, and then a 
bishop ; and that the interchangeableness of the terms bishops and 
elders is still further evident from the language of Peter, ‘The 
elders which are among you I exhort ; feed the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight (episcopacy, discharging the 
office of bishop] thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ’—an 
exhortation addressed in Peter’s old age; and not to a solitary 
church, but to the churches of many and extensive regions. 

The preacher next supposes the plea of the possibility of these 
elders beg admitted to be presbyter-bishops, spiritual superin- 
tendents, and overseers of a church, yet having over them a 
primary superior in the person of Paul, or a secondary superin- 
tendent in the person of a Timothy or a Titus. On the plea of 
apostolic superintendence, he remarks, that it must be held to be a 
very imperfect model of diocesan episcopacy, owing to the apostle’s 
absence of years from the churches he had planted, and to his very 
infrequent correspondence with them. Look, again, at the con- 
duct of the apostle towards the Ephesian presbyters ; and surely 
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if he were a bishop to any clergy, anywhere, he was such to 
them. 


‘ Mark, then, he was not only now taking his leave of them, but he was 
doing so with the conviction that he was never to see them again ; and yet, 
not a word escapes him, in relation to his successor! not a syllable, as to 
whom he would be; how much would devolve upon him ; how they should 
regard him ; and how his character and influence would so greatly affect 
the very things he was speaking to them about. No; nothing of the sort; 
but they, these presbyters themselves, are to see to the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost has made them bishops, and they are to watch against false 
teachers and false doctrine, and to do everything else, which, properly 
speaking, or by emphasis at least, would be the charge and duty, and right 
and prerogative, of their diocesan! And Paul, who, by hypothesis, is their 
diocesan,—who is now leaving them, never to see them more,—he says nota 
word as to their prospective ecclesiastical orphanage; their proceedings in 
consequence ; their feelings of apprehension, or hope, or anything else; 
but everything is said to them as if they were to feel, and to go on feeling, 
that the care of the flock, and of themselves too, belonged to themselves, 
and by themselves must be discharged. And so, in all this journey, he 
must have acted. Wherever he leit, and took leave, he did so with the 
same impression. Thus he must have parted from the churches of Mace- 
donia, Corinth, Philippi, Troas; everywhere he must have thought he was 
leaving them for ever; and yet, not only is nothing hinted about his aj 
pointing successors, but many of those who might have been such, he is 
actually carrying away with him: they are in his company, and are going 
on; and in his farewell charge, where we have one recorded, there is no 
reference to such a thing as episcopal, or apostolic, succession at all. 

‘This is as far as the passage under consideration carries us; but it is 
enough very seriously to affect any argument that may be drawn from the 
case of the apostles themselves. 

‘ Then, as to the case of the secondary superintendence of such persons 
as Timothy and Titus, we may observe, in general, that, from what we have 
already referred to, the probability is, that their work was of a somewhat 
temporary character in the first planting and organisation of churches. 
Such, very obviously, seems to be the force of some of the expressions used 
to Titus. But the case of Timothy comes more immediately before us in 
this lecture. On the hypothesis, formerly referred to, of his having been 
left by Paul at Ephesus, when he took his journey into Macedonia, by 
Troas, which is the general opinion,—and especially on the hypothesis of 
the first epistle to him being written soon after the commencement of that 
journey,—you have two startling facts brought out. In the first place, he, 
of whom it is said, at the end of the epistles, that he was “ordained the 
first Bishop of Ephesus,” is found almost immediately after to have left 
his diocese and gone into Macedonia; to have travelled during the summer 
and autumn, wintered at Corinth, and is now on his way past Ephesus 
instead of to it. And, in the second place, there is the fact just referred 
to; Timothy is here; he is standing with Paul; here are the clergy, in one 
sense, common to both: he has his first letter of directions for his guidance 
in the episcopal office, in his pocket, or in his “ carriage,”* and yet to him— 
the head_of these presbyters, on whom, therefore, with respect to them, so much 
devolved ; whose it would be to charge and warn, to admonish, to rebuke, and 
toexcommunicate ; to check the speakers of “ perverse things,” and to chase 
away “ grievous wolves,’—to him not one single syllable is addressed ; of 


* Acts xxi. 15. 
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him not aword spoken! Supposing the first epistle to him to be of later 
date, yet, his having been left at Ephesus before, or his supposed accession 
to the see afterwards, is enough to give meaning and emphasis to the silence 
of the apostle—to the entire absence, in these parting and prophetic words, 
of all allusion to any connexion, past, present, or to come, between his son 
and successor, and these bereaved and weeping men. No hint of his being 
left with them now ; none that he should return. No hope held out of such 
episcopal superintendence at all; no appropriate obedience enjoined when 
it should occur; no encouragements suggested founded on the prospect of 
such advantages being secured to the elders and the church, as the residence of 
their diocesan would bring with it:—the discharge of indispensable episcopal 
duties; the exercise of functions at once necessary and awful; a watching 
over the flock as none other could watch, by having an eye upon the shep- 
herds which they could not have upon themselves ; with the impartation 
of such special gifts, the conveyance of such powers, and the utterance of 
such things respecting the faithful, as none but a bishop could bestow, 
confer, or utter. With Timothy standing there, considering his past con- 
nexion with Ephesus, and the extraordinary solemnity and tenderness of 
this apostolic farewell—that Paul was probably speaking under the impres- 
sion, that he was very near finishing his course, and certainly under that 
of never visiting Ephesus again ;—I confess, I do think, that, if diocesan 
Episcopacy is to be found in its first link in these two men, this silence of 
the one about the other, at such a moment, is, to say the least of it, not a 
little remarkable.’ 


And we think so too. 


Beyond this, the preacher—with the candour of a mind which 
feels it can afford to be liberal in its concessions to an opponent— 


supposes it may be said, that, admitting diocesan episcopacy is not 
of direct Divine derivation, may it not yet be a form of government 


which results from experience, and approves itself to practical 
wisdom? Be it so; he replies :— 


‘Thus and thus you read and reason: “let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind ;” “ blessed is he that condemneth not himself in the thing 
that he alloweth;” enjoy your persuasion and your preference; approve, 
adopt, use, what you think so perfect, so much superior to all other forms 
of the church, incomplete as you deem them. Rejoice in, and be thankful 
for, the privileges and advantages you estimate so highly ; but do not insist 
that every one must receive your views, and conform to you, to be at all 
right or safe; do not unchurch all other churches but your own, and 
unminister all other ministers but yourselves; do not confine to your own 
community the covenant, and the promises, and Christ, and the Spirit, and 
every blessing of the Christian household; do not pretend, in virtue of this 
particular form of your church, to have Divine gifts and mystic powers— 
wonderful things to confer and to enjoy, which no other church hath, or can 
have; and do not breathe the fear that, for differing from you in respect to 
what is merely outward and formal, men, to all appearance, your equals in 
goodness, holiness, devotion—in scriptural knowledge, and purity of life, in 
the Christian spirit, and in likeness to Christ, in ministerial zeal, gifts, suc- 
cess—some of them of so great, and of such varied, excellence, as to deserve 
to be termed “men of the beatitudes,’—do not say that such men, for such 
reasons as you assign, are only passing along a specious, though splendid, 
path to ultimate damnation! This sort of thing is rife among us at the 
present day. Many think and say stranger things than these ; and many 
who do not say these things, or anything like them, have yet a vague feeling 
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of something like greater security, a sort of mystic satisfaction, in being 
simply within the enclosure of the episcopal fold, as such. Exclusive eccle- 
siastical views and claims lead, as in many recent instances, to language 
and behaviour, I had almost said, atrocious—unfeeling to those weeping 
over their dead, insulting to the ashes of such as may just have become 
omer spirits with God. Because a man believes, what is so manifest 
rom the passage before us, that in the primitive church bishops and pres- 
byters were one and the same; and that there might be many bishops in a 
single church, but never many congregations under a single bishop ; and 
because, believing this, and similar facts and truths, he stands separate from 
a system which he thinks contradicts them in modern practice—for doing 
this, and not, therefore, enjoying the supposed benefits of the repudiated 
system, he, though in every respect eminently holy, is yet to be treated as 
one of “ the heathen that know not God ;” as never having been a Christian, 
or as being an excommunicated man, and a publican ;—pitied, peradventure 
hated, while living, and, being accounted “common and unclean,” refused 
not only the rites of burial, (these could have been dispensed with,) but 
even refused a grave when dead! Why, if there were any real and sound 
reason for all this, the man must be regarded as “Jost ;” the “‘ comfortable 
words” of any burial service would be inappropriate and profane; friends 
or acquaintances may well, in such a case, ‘ weep for the dead,” for theirs 
must be a sorrow “without hope!”’ 


The pathos and power of this remonstrance ought to be sub- 
duing. 

A second particular to which the preacher directs attention, 
relates to the duty of every wise and good Churchman to avow 
himself on this subject :— 


‘It is high time that the pious and excellent men in the Church of 
England should come forward and speak out about these matters. Let us 
know what the church really is, and how far such an atrocity as that which 
has occasioned this lecture, is to be attributed to the system or to the man. 
The man himself attributes it to the system; many of the adherents of the 
system charge it upon him.’ 


The exact ecclesiastical ground, indeed, on which he would justify 
his inhumanity is doubtful. The personal ground appears to have 
been so strong—as against ‘the minister of an Independent con- 
gregation’—that he does not appear to have been very particular 
about the ecclesiastical. Indeed, ‘the law of the church,’ with 
him and some others, always goes to the wall when it comes into 
competition with ‘the law of the land.’ They evade and disobey 
the latter when they can, giving a conscientious preference to the 
former ; but, 


‘When placed in circumstances where legal compulsion may be felt or 
feared, conscience forsakes God for Casar—or is deaf, at least, to the voice 
of the celestial bride of Christ, and has an ear only for the word of man, by 
which that voice is silenced and “ overruled.” I do not myself understand 
this; for I think to a truly loyal and obedient son, the maternal voice, the voice 
of the holy mother the Church, should ever be as authoritative as it is said to 
be sweet and loving. .I know men who will not obey the law under any cir- 
cumstances, but are ready to suffer whatever it may inflict; and I honour: 
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their conscientiousness, though I question their consistency in remaining 
where they are obliged to set an example of disobedience “to the powers 
that be,” in opposition to what it is supposed they teach, and which, by 
many, and in respect to other things, might be more easily imitated than 
understood. Such laws should not be, or such men should not be under 
them. As to those who obey or disobey church or king, as it happens to be 
expedient or safe, | say again 1 do not understand it, though it doubtless 
has in it some profound meaning, like many other utterances and acts pecu- 
liar and confined to the clerical function.” 


We believe, with Mr. Binney, that there are many holy and 
loving souls in the Establishment who mourn over the inhumanity 
of which we complain; and who pity and blame the individual ‘ by 
whom the offence cometh.’ But this is not enough. The evil 
exists. It may be repeated to-morrow. For the sake of the 
offender, let them interfere, if the fault be Ais; and let them save 
him from his sins of ignorance. But if it is the system which is 
thus capable of perversion, let them, for consistency’s sake, call 
for an abatement of the nuisance. On them the responsibility 


especially rests, inasmuch as they profess to see and deplore the 
enormity. 


The ¢hird consideration pertinent to the subject is derived from 
the attempt now making to effect an ‘ Evangelical Alliance’ of all 
Christian men. The desirableness of such a scriptural fraternisa- 
tion, illustrative of the substantial oneness of the true, spiritual 
church, is beyond doubt. But its attainableness, as far as members 
of the Establishment are concerned, as long as they, by their 
silence, acquiesce in such excesses of bigotry as those of which we 
complain, and in the system which admits of their repetition at 
any moment, is more than doubtful. 


‘ The confederacy is well and sincerely intended ; its projectors are sound- 
hearted and loving men ; their idea is one for the realisation of which we 
all ought to live ; but one which, if I understand anything, never can, and 
never will, be realised, in all its greatness and perfection, except as the re- 
sult of controversy—controversy, religious, and religiously conducted. .. . 
In writing against establishments, or against political privileges being 
granted to any body of Christians, or against the ecclesiastical assumptions 
of any church, or against the tyranny of opinion, or the exclusive and nar- 
row spirit, of any sect,—whatsoever it might be with which we have warred, 
we warred not with men but things,—and with things, not merely because 
we held something different, but because of their coming as breaks and bar- 
riers between us and the men—us and brethren—preventing, sometimes 
the existence, and always the display and expression of love. The aim of 
those of us who thus felt and fought, was not the destruction or injury 
of Episcopal churches, as such; nor the advocacy of the Divine right 
of some other system; nor any dream of ecclesiastical uniformity: but, 
different churches remaining what they were, it was, to help them to 
get rid, and to move them to be willing to get rid, of whatever, in 
any of them, interfered with catholic communion ; taught them in spirit, 
or obliged them in practice, to treat others as if they were not brethren ; 
and thus necessarily prevented, in any sense, the visible or possible fulfil- 
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ment of the Saviour’s prayer. We wanted churches and Christians to 
desire, obtain, and use the liberty and the right of reciprocal interchange 
of services, and the privilege of occasional and open fellowship professedly 
as differing from each other in secondary matters ; and we wished them to 
leave to the light of love, and to expect only as the result of that light, 
greater uniformity of opinion and institute. Some of us, ten or twelve 
years ago, greatly mistook “the ultimate object of the Evangelical Dis- 
senters” in all their controversies with the Establishment and the Church, 
if it was not the realisation of Christian union, by the shaking and removal 
of what we thought prevented it, in the only sense in which it would seem 
ever to be possible. To us, therefore, it cannot but be cheering to find, 
after so long a time, that the one idea which formerly moved and impelled 
us, is moving and impelling others, and that they are seeking to embody 
and to realise it as far as the present constitution of things will permit.’ 


To our own minds there is nothing more ominous of the failure 
of the attempt at union, for the present, as far as the clergy and 
laity of the Establishment are concerned, than the apathy with 
which they can witness, comparatively unmoved, the indignity 
offered from time to time, by ministers of their own church, to the 
holy and excellent of other denominations; the surprise and sore- 
ness they evince at the complaints of the injured parties, and 
the uniformity with which they interpret such complaints into 
proclamations of hostility. It would seem to be utterly incom- 
prehensible to most of them, that to complain of insult and 
oppression, and to protest against the causes of such evils, are 
things perfectly compatible with Christian character, and with 
a sincere desire for Christian fellowship. And the system which 
blunts their perceptions of this compatibility, and which, ‘ when 
one member suffers,’ prevents them from sharing in the suf- 
fering, especially too, if the suffering has been inhumanly in- 
flicted by ‘one of themselves,’ must include an element or influ- 
ence essentially wrong. On the other hand, we should regard it 
as eminently auspicious of the success of this endeavour to unite 
with other Christians, if we heard of their holding a preparatory 
meeting with a view to the removal of all that large class of abuses, 
one of which has occasioned the discourses before us. They 
might, at least, utter a united protest against such grievances. 
They might call on all the holy, enlightened, and large-hearted 
of their community to join them. They might petition the 
authorities they recognise, to abate the evil. They might even 
form themselves into a permanent alliance for enlightening the 
members of the Establishment on the just claims of their dis- 
senting fellow-Christians, for kindly remonstrating with men 
of Mr. Hewett’s class, and for sympathetically communicating 
with parties suffering from wounds inflicted by arrogance and 
bigotry. Such a movement would be in accordance with the loving 
and generous spirit: of the Gospel; would subserve the real in- 
terests of their church more effectually than a thousand pam- 
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phlets written in its defence; and would strikingly illustrate the 
sincerity of their desire for evangelical union. But, so far, nothing 
has been said, nothing done. No remonstrance is uttered against 
the evil-doer ; no step taken to prevent a recurrence of the evil ; 
and, consequently, no limit put to the opportunity afforded us of 
exercising ‘ the charity which suffereth long and is kind.’ In the 
spirit of that charity, let us hope that the tendency of the meet- 
ings for Christian union will be to lead the way to some such a 
practical alliance among themselves, as that which we have respect- 
fully suggested. Let the ‘ Evangelical Alliance’ accomplish this 
end only ; and it will have existed to glorious purpose. 

Our opinion of the merit of Mr. Binney’s sermons, is apparent 
from the number and length of our quotations. The second dis- 
course is a very able exposition of certain ecclesiastical principles, 
lucid in style, forcible in statement, and conclusive in argument ; 
and is enriched by an appendix, partly original, and partly con- 
sisting of admirable extracts from his former publications, ex- 
planatory of his views of the conditions and obligations of Chris- 
tian union. 


VEE: 
THE PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.* 


We have set forth the title of this work in full, in order fairly to 
exhibit its plan and its pretensions. From the numerous testi- 
monies annexed to the numbers already published, under the name 
of opinions of the press, we perceive that it has been very favourably 
noticed in periodicals and newspapers. To these favourable notices 
have also been added testimonies signed’ by many ministers, among 
whom we find H. Montgomery, LL.D. and J. Scott Porter, pro- 
fessor of theology to the non-subscribing Presbyterian Association. 
It is styled ‘one of the most valuable works which has ever issued 
from the press,’-—‘a work invaluable to those who wish for aid in 
their study of the sacred Scriptures.’ The Bristol Mercury asserts 
that ‘no reader of the Bible should be without such a valuable aid 
to the study of its contents, and we know of no similar work in our 


*The People’s Dictionary of the Bible, to be completed in forty parts, 
each consisting of thirty-two large pages octavo, double columns, price six- 
pence, with maps and wood engravings, comprising, apart from doctrinal 
peculiarities and the mere forms of scholarship, the ascertained results of 
the most advanced state of knowledge on the subject of Biblical Antiquities, 
illustrative of the contents of the Sacred Scriptures, and corroborating the 
Divine origin, unspeakable value, and perpetual obligation of the Christian 
religion. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
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language. . . . We welcome its appearance as a most acceptable 
and important addition to our biblical literature; and we heartily 
recommend it to every one who wishes to give a satisfactory answer 
to the question, “‘ Understandest thou what thou readest ?””’ Others 
declare that ‘it ought to be in the hands of every family and of 
every Sunday-school teacher.’ The Truth Seeker says, ‘there is 
nothing of the sort extant in the language.’ We disapprove of 
these overdone phrases, because of their untruthfulness. We do 
not deny that this work may, on account of its cheapness, be useful 
to many who cannot afford the price of other very similar publica- 
tions which are undoubtedly the sources from which many pages of 
the People’s Dictionary are extracted. It is unaccountable that the 
writers of literary notices in newspapers should overlook entirely 
the existence of Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. If they had merely 
looked at the wood-cuts they might have seen that the People’s 
Dictionary of the Bible is an off-shoot of the Biblical Cyclopedia. 
The group of eight beards, for instance, by which Dr. Beard illus- 
trates the article Beard, are evidently the shavings of Kitto. We 
will admit that this transfer of beards from the Biblical Cyclopedia 
may be approved, because it exhibits really a good constellation of 
beards and demi-beards on the chins of modern oriental dandies, 
but it is absurd to claim originality, since the group is the same 
which is given by Kitto. 

The article Ass, also, contains three asses, which are 
manifestly abstracted from the stalls of Kitto, who first ex- 
hibited them in the Pictorial Bible. In this importation and 
appropriation of asses, however, the editor was not guided by 
the same tact as in the case of the beards. The strained position in 
which the so-called ass of the wilderness is exhibited, is 
such as no ass ever assumed, except when forced by a sharp curb 
and cruel treatment. Let any reader look at the ass pictured 
on page 97, and say whether he recognises there the onager de- 
scribed by Job, xxxix.— 

‘Who hath sent forth the wild ass free? 

Who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass ? 

Whose house I have made the wilderness, 

And the barren land his dwelling place. 

He scorneth the tumult of the city, 

And disregards the clamours of the driver. 

The range of the mountains is his pasture : 

He seeketh after every green thing.’ 
But, whatever may be the good points of these asses, their foot- 
steps show from whence they come. In other instances the foot- 
steps are not so clear, because the contributors have followed the 
example of Hercules, who, when he stole cattle, pulled them 
backwards by their tails, so that their vestiges seemed to lead in an 
opposite direction. We cannot, however, dismiss the asses of Drs. 
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Beard and Kitto without remarking that the People’s Dictionary 
adopts the extraordinary, we are almost tempted by the power of 
association to say the asinine comment on ‘the voice of one 
erying in the wilderness,’ which we have already noticed in our 
review of the Biblical Cyclopedia. (See vol. i. pp. 360, 361.) 
We are less surprised that anybody should have invented it than 
that anybody could be found to appropriate it, and to adopt it for 
his own, without being under the beguiling influence of parental 
fondness for the little exegetical monster. 

On page 89 we are told that— 

‘'The Mosaical law put the ass among the unclean animals; following in 
this what has proved an universal observance, namely, to guard by law, as 
well as feeling, animals that as beasts of burden are useful to man: to eat 


the animal that we have ploughed with, or ridden, is repulsive; nor can 
animals that have done their duty in labour afford salubrious nutriment.’ 


All attentive readers of the Bible, Sunday-school teachers not 
excepted, and all attentive observers of nature, will perceive that 
these few lines form a nest of as many blunders as could well have 
been huddled together. First, the Mosaic law concerning unclean 
animals is manifestly not constructed so as to protect beasts of 
burden useful to man. The earlier Israelites had besides asses onl 
bulls and cows as beasts of labour, and we find an instance in which 
oxen were actually taken from the plough to be sacrificed directly, 
and that even the wood of the plough was used to burn the flesh of 
the oxen as a legitimate sacrifice. Secondly, we find that hyzenas 
and other ferocious animals not useful to man are declared to be 
unclean, so that whatever may be the true cause of the legislation 
concerning the cleanness of animals, the desire of guarding by law 
the beasts of burden cannot be said to have been ‘proved a universal 
observance.’ Thirdly, it is a fact that animals that have done their 
duty in moderate labour afford a more ‘ salubrious nutriment’ than 
the prize oxen in the Smithfield cattle show. Thus we find biblical, 
historical, and physiological errors in combination. 

The People’s Dictionary of the Bible seems to be particularly apt 
to stumble at the side of asses and other beasts of burden. In the 
article Camel, we are credibly informed that ‘ it is in the east a widely 
spread and exceedingly useful animal ;’ but, it is incorrectly stated 
at page 241, that camel’s flesh was forbidden to the Hebrews, on 
the ground of its beg a ruminant animal. This assertion is the 
more astounding, as, from the very chapter quoted (Lev. xi.), it is 
clear that the chewing of the cud, or to be ruminant, was one of 
the two conditiones sine qua non of a clean and eatable animal. And 
the camel itself is mentioned there as fulfilling one of the condi- 
tions of cleanness, namely, ruminancy, but not the other, namely, 
that of parting the hoof; while the pig is mentioned as an instance 
of the opposite kind of unclean animal, because it parts the hoof, 
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but does not chew the cud. Many an able Sunday-school teacher, 
to whom the People’s Dictionary of the Bible is so particularly 
recommended, without any amount of that ‘labour and erudition’ 
that, according to the Manchester Argus, ‘must have gone to the 
production of this work,’ will spontaneously testify that the cow, 
sheep, goat, &c., are declared clean, because they are ruminant, and 
have cloven feet. 
On page 242, we are told that— 


‘The broad-spreading foot of the camel holds to the smooth steep 
rocks with the greatest tenacity; .. . . their sure-footedness is of great value. 
They travel with ease and safety up and down the most rugged mountain 

They tread much more surely and safely than the mule and 
horse, and never either slip or stumble.’ 


Now, all this is perfectly untrue; the camel is exceedingly well 
adapted, on account of its broad-spreading foot, to travel upon 
plains covered with deep, yielding sand, but exceedingly ill-adapted 
to travel in rugged mountain passes, the stones of which lacerate 
its feet, and in which, especially if the ground is moist, it con- 
stantly slips and stumbles. Hence it is, that camels are never 
employed in preference and by choice in mountainous regions, 
except when they afford an easy passage from one sandy plain to 
the other. 

Among -the instances of erroneous etymology, we will mention 
that the English word camp is, on page 244, derived from the Ger- 
man word kampf, combat. Now, camp is not derived from the 
German kampf, although it is related to it. The German kampf 
is, itself, derived from the Latin campus, field. Hence the French 
champ, field, battle-field, and the English camp, meaning that por- 
tion of the champ de bataille, which is set apart and fortified for 
the temporary dwellings of the combatants. 

Among the useless verbiage with which this and similar works 
are swelled, we may mention the article Bag, by which we are 
taught that— 


‘Sometimes a larger, sometimes a smaller article is intended, but generally 
a receptacle for objects of greater or less value. It must have been a bag 
of the larger size in which the Hebrews used to keep their weights, as in 
Deut. xxv. 13, “Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, a great 
and a small.”’ 


We deem it very likely that the majority of bags so used were 
not very small, but, we do not see how the passage quoted proves 
it, and the article itself contradicts it, because we are told ‘scarcely 
of less dimensions were the bags for treasuring up gold and silver. 
Purses were the smallest bags, Prov.i.14.’ This is very credible, 
but it certainly is not proved by Prov.i.14, which is quoted in con- 
firmation. On referring to that text, we find, ‘ Let us all have one 
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purse.’ These words rather convey the idea of a purse unusually 
large and by no means say that purses were the smallest of all 
bags. If there were any necessity for proving this, we must 
have a better text. There are many other instances in which 
texts are quoted to prove things which they do not prove. 

The article Advocate states, that this word comes from the 
Latin, and means a helper. The Greek word, it is said, literally 
signifies one who has been called to the side of another for the 
purpose of aiding him by an appeal. This distinction between the 
Latin and Greek must mislead those who do not know better, as 
if the literal meaning of the Latin advocatus was different from the 
literal meaning of the Greek word which it represents, tapd«Anros. 

In the article Bushel, we are told ‘the ancients were accus- 
tomed to cover their lamps with a bushel when they wished to do 
anything secretly.’ This statement seems to belong to the an- 
tiquities which are fabricated to meet the exigencies of modern 
expounders. Such fabricated antiquities have two characters. First, 
they do not advance the inquiry a single step—they explain 
nothing. Secondly, they are quite vague as to the words ‘the 
ancients,’ ‘the rabbis,’ ‘the fathers. If there were any proof 
of the ancients habitually doing what is here ascribed to them, 
the proof should have been stated. If we were writing a dictionary 
of the Bible for the people, we should take it for granted that they 
know what is a bushel; but if we were compelled to say anything 
about it, and if we should be requested to go so far as to state for 
what purposes bushels were not used, we might say that the ancients 
did not employ their bushel measures as extinguishers, and they 
did not put their candles under their bushels, for which truth we 
could produce a much more stringent text than those usually 
adduced ;—namely, ‘ Neither do men light a candle, and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all 
that are in the house.’ (Matt.v. 15.) And yet this is the very text 
which the People’s Dictionary of the Bible appeals to in proof of 
a custom which is there mentioned as an absurdity never practised. 
Those who appeal to this text in proof that ancients put their 
candles under bushels, might, with better reason, assert that the 
ancients made their gateways of the eyes of needles, through which 
they passed with caravans of loaded camels. 

By exposing the above instances of inconsiderate haste in the com- 
position of the articles, we by no means seek to condemn the People’s 
Dictionary ; but we wish to show that it ought to be improved 
before the laudations bestowed upon it can be deemed applicable. 

We deem it a very good undertaking to publish a Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia for the people, but we hope to see the task executed with 
greater accuracy than has been exhibited in the earlier numbers of 


the People’s Dictionary of the Bible. We trust that what we have 
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said will effect some improvement, which we will gladly notice if 
we should perceive it in the following numbers. It is just to 
mention, that there are also many much better articles than those 
to which we have referred, and some of them are very good. For 
instance, the article Bible is a very able condensation of the results 
to which the researches of scholars have led concerning the Bible in 
general and the English Bible in particular. There are many other 
very able articles to which we might especially refer, but want of 
space compels us to make only this general acknowledgment, 
that the undertaking, although it requires more care than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it, ought, on the whole, to be en- 
couraged. 


WEEE, 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. CoLteces.—We regret that our space will only permit us to give a very 
brief report of the recent anniversaries of these important institutions. 
There is one lamentable feature in all of them. Small as are their expenses, 
compared with those of our other religious societies, in every case the 
income is inadequate! 

1. Newport Pagnel College—The anniversary was held at Newport 
Pagnel on Wednesday and Thursday, the 10th and 11th of June. The 
examinations in the classics, the Hebrew Bible, Greek Testament, and 
logic, were conducted by the Rev. W. Alliott, of Bedford, and the Rev. 
E. T. Prust, of Northampton, and were highly satisfactory. On Thursday 
morning a sermon was preached by the Rev. E. Mannering, of London, 
from 1 Cor. i. 18. Meetings for transacting the business of the college were 
held in the afternoon and evening. It was reported by the committee, 
that three students had left the institution during the past year, and that all 
of them were in situations where they have the prospect of much useful- 
ness. One has been admitted, and a second is on probation, leaving still 
one vacancy to be filled up. The account given to the committee by the 
tutor, of the diligence, piety, and general deportment of the young men 
during the past year, was highly gratifying. ‘lhe funds of the institution 
were reported as being in a much improved condition, though still inade- 
quate to its necessary outlay. A balance of £46, arising from the last two 
years, remains due to the treasurer. 

2. Lancashire Independent College—The yearly examination of the stu- 
dents in the Lancashire Independent College took place on the 15th of 
June and the two following days. The classical and mathematical exami- 
nation was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Halley; the Rev. Dr. Alexander was 
the examiner in biblical criticism, ecclesiastical history, and Hebrew; and 
the Rev. Dr. Redford in logic and doctrinal theology. These examinations 
were conducted, for the most part, by means of printed questions and 
written answers; and the students were classed according to merit. ‘The 
reports of the examiners were presented at a meeting of the constituents of: 
the college assembled in the college library on the morning of the 18th, 
and were highly satisfactory. Dr. Redford. concluded his report in the’ 
examination in doctrinal theology by stating, that he had been engaged as* 
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examiner in all our colleges, with only one exception, in some of them more 
than once, and that he had never met with a body of students who had 
acquitted themselves, upon the whole, with so much credit and promise. 
Several resolutions were adopted, some highly important topics were 
touched upon, and the company, after partaking of the usual refreshment, 
ar by the committee, separated much gratified by the proceedings of 
the day. 
3. Spring Hill Independent College.— The anniversary of the Inde- 
endent College at Spring Hill, Birmingham, was celebrated on Wednesday, 
Sine 24th. <A public breakfast was held at Dee's Hotel, which was attended 
by about one hundred ladies and gentlemen. The Rev. James Roberts was 
called to the chair, and the company was addressed by the chairman, by the 
Rev. J. A.James, and many other gentlemen. At half-past eleven o'clock 
the public meeting for business began, W. Beaumont, Esq., treasurer, in the 
chair. The report was read by the Rev. F Watts. It commenced by an 
expression of thankfulness to God for the preservation of the college from a 
renewal of the recent unhappy differences. The clouds which had hung 
over the institution were not entirely dispersed; but, on the whole, the 
session just closed had been highly successful. ‘The report from the Board 
of Education stated, that, during the session which commenced on the 14th 
of September, 1845, and had just closed, three students had been admitted, 
one had been obliged to be removed from the college owing to serious 
illness, and another student had left the college without assigning any 
reason for so doing. ‘Two students leave the college at the close of the 
present year, of whose conduct, both as Christians and students, the board 
spoke in the highest terms. At the last October examinations at the 
London University, three of the students of this college took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. ‘The board had decided upon entertaining the applica- 
tion of four new candidates for admission. During the past year, the 
eg te engagements of the students had been so numerous that it had 
en found sometimes difficult to meet them. The reports of the Rev. Dr. 
Alliott, of London, the Rev. J. Burder, of Bristol, and the Rev. John 
Morell, of London, the examiners, spoke highly of the acquirements of the 
students in classics, mathematics, theology, &c. In aid of the new building 
fund, only the sum of £160. 0s. 7d. had been received. The necessity of 
paying every attention to the fund for the current expenses had prevented 
anything like a general appeal on behalf of the building-fund; and it was 
necessary that this state of things should continue until the current income 
was fairly released from difficulty. The contributions to that object 
amounted to £1129. 2s. 1ld., a very much larger sum than had ever before 
been received, except during the previous year, when the amount only ex- 
ceeded it by 13s. In addition to the two sums of £500 each, promised last 
year, in order to found scholarships, by J. Padmore and R. Evans, Esqrs., 
of Worcester, and which had been received during the present year, a third 
sum of £500 had been received from the congregation of Carr's Lane 
Chapel, Birmingham, in order to found a scholarship in testimony of regard 
for their respected minister, the Rev. J. A. James, on his having completed 
the fortieth year of his ministry; and Mr. James had communicated his 
intention to bear the college expenses of one student during the entire 
period of his education. The report also recorded the donation of £50 
towards the current expenses from Mrs. Stokes, of Worcester; but stated 
that there was still a deficiency of £195. lls. 8d. There was from £40 to 
£50 still outstanding, and a legacy of £50 from the late T. Buxton, Esq. 
The deficiency would have been considerably less, but for the omission of the 
usual collection at Carr's Lane Chapel, in consequence of the subscription 
for the testimonial before alluded to. The building fund amounted alto- 
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gether to £360, in addition to a sum of £1000 previously in hand for that 
object. ‘The land also is bought. 

4. Cheshunt College-—The fifty-fourth anniversary of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s College was held at Cheshunt, on ‘Thursday, the 2nd of 
July. The devotional services were conducted by the Revs. J. Stribling, 
George Smith, and E. Mannering: orations were delivered on the Divinit 
and on the Humanity of the Saviour, by Mr. Shelley and Mr. Muirhead, 
students in the college: and the sermon was preached by the Rev. J. A. 
James, whose subject was the all-importance of earnestness in the ministry. 
We hope and believe that the sermon will be published. After the services 
in the chapel, the company adjourned to the antique hall, formerly the 
residence of Cardinal Wolsey, which was kindly lent for the occasion by the 
Rev. Charles Mayo, where Mr. Alderman Challis took the chair, supported 
by Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P., and other ministers and gentlemen. The 
report, which was read by Dr. Harris, stated that the session of 1845-6 was 
commenced with twenty students, seven of whom were new. During the 
year, two of the students had matriculated in the University of London. 
Candidates for the three newly-created scholarships had been examined 
during the year. The successful candidates for two of these were Messrs. 
Barfield and Spink. The third (Sir Culling Eardley Smith’s) remained 
unappropriated, and would be competed for in the ensuing session. Mr. 
George Hitchcock had presented the college with £30, to be continued 
annually, for the support of an additional student. Mr. E. Giles had also 
made a handsome contribution. ‘Three legacies of £100 each were acknow- 
ledged. The special thanks of the trustees and tutors were offered to 
the Rev. James Sherman, for his assiduous and successful efforts in the 
cause of the institution. Mr. Sherman had personally collected no less than 
£170. As to students leaving the college, Mr. Cleland had gone to China, 
carrying with him the best wishes and the earnest prayers ot all connected 
with it; and three other students would leave that day—Mr. Shelley, for 
Carrickfergus ; Mr. Dougan, for Ballibay; (both under the auspices of the 
Trish Evangelical Society ;) and Mr. Reynolds, for Clayland, Essex. In the 
course of the subsequent proceedings, Mr. Hindley announced his intention 
to found a scholarship, to be placed at the disposal, in the first instance, of 
his own denomination (the Moravian church ;) and, if not embraced by 
them, to be at the disposal of the trustees and tutors of the college. Dr. 
Stroud, on behalf of the examiners, gave a gratifying account of the results 
of the examinations during the session. 

5. Highbury College—The annual meeting of the friends and sub- 
scribers of this institution was held in the library of the college, on Wed- 
nesday, July the 15th. The chair was taken by the Rev. Richard Alliott, 
LL.D., and the report was read by the Rev. Dr. Henderson, the theological 
tutor. The tutors gave a brief account of the various subjects which had 
engaged the attention of the students during the past session; and the 
reports of the examiners were more than usually encouraging and satis- 
factory. The classical examination had been conducted by the Rev. Robert 
Redpath, A.M.; the philosophical and mathematical by the Rev. Richard 
Alliott, LL.D.; the theological by the Rev. John Morison, D.D.; and the 
Hebrew by the Rev. J. J. Freeman. The chairman concluded the meeting 
by an address to the students. From the statements of the tutors, the 
reports of the examiners, and the progress of the students, it appears that 
the college was never in a better condition intellectually, morally, and 
‘religiously ; and we were therefore concerned to hear from the report, that 
the institution was considerably in debt to its treasurer, even after £300 
of stock had been sold out during the past year. Some of the ministers, 
however, who were present, kindly promised their assistance to extricate 
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it from its pecuniary embarrassments; and the Rev. Thomas James, 
who has been recently appointed its secretary, also intimated that he 
should use every effort to accomplish the same end. 

6. Old College, Homerton—The anniversary of this institution was 
held at the college, on Thursday, July the 16th. ‘The chair was taken by 
J. Morley, Esq., the annual report was read by the divinity tutor, the 
Rev. Dr. Pye Smith. From this report, and the reports of the examiners, 
it appears that this institution is in a very prosperous condition. The 
debt due to the treasurer has been considerably reduced; the college has 
had its full complement of students during the whole of the session; and 
the examiners spoke in the highest terms of the attainments and proficiency 
of the students. The classical examination was conducted by the Rev. 
J.D. Morell, A.M.; the mathematical by the Rev. Richard Alliott, LL.D., 
and the theological and Hebrew by the Rev. Robert Redpath, AM. After 
the report had been read and adopted, the treasurer vacated the chair, 
which was taken by the Rev. James Hill, of Clapham, who conducted the 
vivd voce examinations of the students in theology. ‘Two essays were also 
read by two of the students, the first, ‘ On the Advantages of the Study of 
Mental Science to the Christian Minister, by Mr. Moore; and the second, 
‘On the Character of the Apostle John,’ by Mr. Parks; after which the 
chairman addressed the students, and concluded the meeting with 
prayer. 


II. ConerecationaL InreELLIGENcR.—On Tuesday, July 9th, 1846, the 
Rev, John Eyre Ashby, B.A., of University College and Homerton Old 
College, was ordained to the pastoral office over the Independent church 
worshipping at Trinity Chapel, Arundel, Sussex.—The Rev. J. Waddington, 
late of Stockport, has accepted an invitation to the pastoral office from the 


ancient church assembling in Union-street, Southwark, and will enter on 
his new sphere of labour the first Sunday in August.—The Rev. F. Allin, 
late of Highbury College, was ordained to the pastorate of the Congregational 
church assembling in the Parade Chapel, Brighton, on Wednesday, the 
8th of July—The Rev. Samuel Eastman, late of Highbury College, has 
accepted the invitation of the church at Eversden, Cambridgeshire, to be its 
pastor, and has just entered on his labours there——The Rev. H. R. Rey- 
nolds, B.A., of Coward College, was ordained pastor of the church at the 
Old Meeting House, Halstead, Essex, on Thursday, July the 16th. 


III. Brirish Misstons.—A plan for consolidating these missions of the 
Congregational churches has been drawn up by a committee appointed for 
that purpose at the last annual meeting of the Union, and has been laid 
before the separate committees. It is referred for further consideration to 
the Autuinnal Meeting of the Union.—The directors of the Home Mission- 
ary Society report that the intelligence received from the several stations 
occupied by the agents is of a varied character. From the difficulties with 
which some have to contend, but little progress seems to be made. Still 
the missionaries, though discouraged, are not in despair: they persevere in 
their work with unwearied diligence; they hope, that although called to 
‘sow in tears, they may yet ‘reap in joy. The directors would call on 
the friends of the Society—on all who feel concerned for the salvation of 
the souls of men—to pray earnestly for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
whose influence, descending like ‘rain on the mown grass, may cause the 
seed of the kingdom to vegetate, and to bring forth fruit thirty, sixty, or a 
hundred fold. 

The Irish Evangelical Society's committee announce that it has been their 
practice to request every year the services of some minister to visit all the 
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stations of the Society, to confer with the agents on the plans necessary to 
be pursued for the advancement of the interests of evangelical religion, and 
to offer any suggestions that may occur, which may enable them satisfacto- 
rily to discharge the important duties devolved upon them. This 
are: + though laborious, engagement has just been fulfilled by the Rev. 
. A. Garvey, B.A., of Kentish Town. On his return, Mr. Garvey pre- 
sented to the committee a report of his tour, containing a minute record of 
the observations made when visiting the several stations, and many valu- 
able suggestions, regarding the future operations of the Society. It affords 
the committee the greatest satisfaction in being able to state, that, in 
general, their cause was never in a more promising condition than at the 
present time. The most evident improvement characterises many of the 
stations. ‘The attendance on the preaching of the gospel is considerably 
increased, and urgent requests are made to the agents to visit new districts, 
and establish new stations. The unfavourable circumstances that hindered 
the progress of the work in one or two stations have been obviated, and a 
more healthy state of things now exists, justifying the confident expecta- 
tion that is entertained, of a measure of prosperity such as has never before 
been enjoyed. 
Colonial Missionary Society—The new Congregational church built by 
the friends of the Rev. Dr. Ross was opened on the Ist of January, this 
year. At the various services held on that day, and the succeeding sabbath, 
upwards of £300 were collected. The London committee, in publishing 
sentences of a letter from Dr. Ross, testify to ‘three facts, which cannot be 
too strongly urged upon the attention of the Independent churches. The 
first is, that the colonies are a noble field for Congregational principles and 
missions; the second is, that every suitable and devoted Congregational 
labourer in the colonies is blessed and prospers; the third is, that for want 
of men and money, and these are wanted because grace is wanted, our colo- 
nial missions continue mournfully feeble and inadequate.’ 


IV. Scorrisu Bistes.—A report has been presented to Parliament by the 
Board for printing the Scriptures, from which we learn that the advantages 
anticipated by opening to free competition the printing of Bibles have been 
more than realised, in respect alike of the reduction of prices, and a more 
extensive circulation. In the year 1844, sixteen editions of the Bible were 
published, consisting of two hundred thousand copies. During 1845, 
twenty-one editions were published, the number of copies amounting to 
three hundred and twelve thousand. Under the old regime the average 
yearly number printed was less than eighty thousand copies. The increase 
in the numbers printed is not more remarkable nor more gratifying than 
the greatly reduced price at which copies of the inspired volume are sold, 
amounting in some cases to fifty-two, and in others to sixty-five per cent. 
An equal increase of sale and reduction of price is observable in New 
Testaments, in the Shorter Catechisms, and the Confession of Faith. To this 
should be added the fact that accurate editions of the Scriptures have in all 
eases been supplied. The abolition of the Scottish monopoly has worked 
so well, that we hope, ere long, a similar reform will be effected with corre- 
sponding advantages in England. 


V. Lonpon Misstonary Soctety.—The directors are cheered by intelli- 
gence of the spread of the Gospel in India, and by the baptism of two 
intelligent Chinese at Shang-hae, but are greatly distressed by mournful 
tidings from other stations. The Caffre war has spread devastation and 
bloodshed over their interesting field of labour in Caffreland, and led to the 
entire suspension of their mission there. The French, in violation of their 
engagement to suspend hostilities till the question of the independence of 
the Leeward Islands was determined, have in a dastardly manner destroyed 
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the town of Fare, in Huahine, and placed the ruined island under their 
wretched protectorate. 

On the 17th of January, at two o'clock p. m., Captain Bonard landed his 
troops at Huahine, and burnt the town of Fare, the station of Mr. Barff, and 
the principal settlement in the island, containing upwards of 140 good 
houses, all of which were sacrificed, with the exception only of the mission- 
house and chapel, and one or two other buildings. ‘The trees and fences 
were cut down in every direction, and every kind of property was abandoned 
to indiscriminate destruction and plunder. 

On the following day, 400 French soldiers were landed from the Phaeton 
steamer at a harbour on the north-eastern side of the island, and marched 
to Maiva, an out-station of the Mission, whither the poor natives had fied 
to escape impending slaughter. ‘To save their wives and children from 
destruction, they bravely faced the well-armed, disciplined, but degraded 
troops of France, and fought, as reported by their enemies, for forty-eight 
hours. The French had twenty-one killed and forty-five wounded, while the 
natives lost only two men and one woman. 

Murder of native Evangelists at the Isle of Pines—IJn a former number 
reference was made to the imminent peril to which the native missionaries 
stationed in the New Hebrides were constantly exposed, as well as to the 
actual murder of the devoted men labouring on the Isle of Pines. The par- 
ticulars of this tragical event were then but indistinctly known, but the 
Rev. Messrs. Murray and 'urner, who visited the group in the John Williams 
during the last year, have supplied the following affecting narrative :— 

We found that the teachers had been killed by the poor deluded people 
among whom they had laboured. This mournful event transpired, as nearly 
as we could ascertain, about the month of February or March, 1843. The 
occasion of it was the same as that which led to the temporary suspension 
of the Tana mission—the idea so generally entertained by the natives of 
these islands, that foreigners introduce disease among them. 

On the day it happened, both the teachers, Samuela and Apela, with the 
daughter of the former, a girl about seven or eight years of age, had gone to 
their plantations, which were some considerable distance from their dwelling- 
house, to do a little work, and take some food home. Apela and the girl 
left first, to return home. Samuela remained behind, intending soon to 
follow with some fire-wood. ‘The former were met on their way by an 
armed party, and murdered. Their bodies were thrown into the bush by 
the way-side, that they might be concealed from any one who might pass. 
The party rushed on the place where Samuela was at work. He was 
immediately despatched; and the merciless party proceeded to the house 
where there yet remained one of the mission-family. 

The wife of Samuela had remained at home, probably to watch their little 
roperty. The blood-thirsty party were soon at the house. Nasana, the 
eader, entered and proposed to the widow, who was not aware that anything 

was wrong, to become his wife. This, she replied, she could never consent 
to be, as it was contrary to the will of God. She sought out some property, 
however, and offered it to him, probably observing him much excited, and 
suspecting that all was not right. Instead of receiving the gift, he gave a 
shout, and the savages rushed in upon the poor defenceless woman, and put 
her to death. ‘They wound up the dreadful aflair by dividing among them- 
selves the little property that belonged to the teachers, burning the house, 
and apportioning the bodies among the different districts of the island. 
The bodies of Samuela and his wife were cooked, and those of the other 
victims were sunk in the sea. Thus ended this tragical event—thus fell 


our poor teachers by the hand of those for whose welfare they had long 
laboured and 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Vols. I. and IT. 
By J. H. Merte D'Avpiene, D.D., President of the Theological School 
of Geneva, and Vice-President of the Société Evangelique. Translated by 
H. Wuire, B.A., Pa. D. The translution carefully revised by Dr. 
D' Aubigné, who has also made various additions not hitherto published. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1846. fep. 8vo. 

WE do not propose to enter into the discussion of the delicate question 
of literary morality and etiquette, with respect to rival translations of 
foreign works. It is an ascertained fact that, whatever objections may be 
urged, publishers will use the liberty which the law of copyright gives them, 
to enter on the speculation of cheapening such translations. To the 
operation of this principle we owe, first, some very cheap, and we will add, 
very excellent translations of D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation ; and 
secondly, the appearance of this cheap, standard, and authorised translation. 
Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, being the sole proprietors of the fourth volume, 
have resolved to publish the whole work at a price which, considering the 
admirable style in which it is got up, and the advantage of the author's 
revision, is extremely low; namely, three shillings each for the first three 
volumes, and five shillings for the fourth. Dr. D’Aubigné has written a 

reface expressly for this edition, in which, among other matters of far 
eeper and more permanent interest, he gives the following important impri- 

matur to the present edition:—‘I have revised this translation line b 

line, and word by word; and I have restored the sense wherever 

did not find it clearly rendered. It is the only one which I have cor- 

rected. I declare in consequence, that I acknowledge this translation as 

the only faithful expression of my thoughts in the English language, and I 

recommend it as such to all my readers.’ 


Il. Autobiography of the late Witutam Jones, M.A. Edited by his Son. 
London: John Snow. 1846. 


This is an interesting and somewhat remarkable work, considered as the 
production of a man in his eighty-third year. ‘The author was brought 
ven omered before the public three years since by the offer of a poor 

rothership of the Charter-house, which he declined, on conscientious 
grounds, as a dissenter from the Church of England, and by the mark of 
favour subsequently bestowed on him, in a grant of money, by annual pay- 
ments, from our Sovereign Queen Victoria. This circumstance induced 
some of his personal friends to urge him to commit to writing the more 
remarkable passages of his personal history; and to these incidents we 
owe the publication before us. No class of our fellow-subjects has been 
uniformly more entitled to royal consideration than Protestant noncon- 
formists, who have ever presented to the house of Hanover the loyalty of 
principle and affection ; but rarely, however, have they obtained even the 
seraps of princely beneficence. In the case of Mr. Jones, whose life had 
been devoted to the advancement of Christian literature, and whose 
declining years were rendered sorrowful by poverty, the act of queenly bounty 
was as well merited as it was generously bestowed. He was born in Denbigh- 
shire in 1762, was converted to God in early life, and became an Antipsdo- 
baptist of the strictest sort. He commenced business as a bookseller in 
Liverpool, and afterwards came to London, where he finjshed an honourable 
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career of usefulness, in January of the present year. For a long time he 
was an elder, or co-pastor of a Scotch Baptist church, and occasionally 
attracted considerable notice as a preacher by courses of lectures on 
theological and ecclesiastical subjects. It was, however, as an author that 
he was most acceptably known. He originated and edited more than one 
periodical, wrote a Biblical Encyclopedia, a course of Lectures on Eecle- 
siastical History, aud another on the Apocalypse, a History of the Albigenses, 
a volume of sermons, and several other works. His style is easy, per- 
spicuous, and vigorous; and his sentiments, on most subjects, are such as 
commend themselves to our approval. His life contains comparatively few 
incidents of general interest, but it reveals a hearty love of truth, an earnest 
plodding industry worthy of imitation. We believe that this autobiography 
will be perused with advantage by Christians of many denominations, and 
with peculiar profit by young men who are struggling with difficulties while 
aiming at usefulness in the church of God, as they may here be instructed 
in the secret of triumphing over great discouragements, by prayerful perse- 
verance in the path of providential guidance. 


IIL. Traditions of the Covenanters; or, Gleanings among the Mountains. By 


the Rev. R. Stmeson. Edinburgh: J. Johnstone; London: Groombridge. 
1846. 


The burns and braes of Scotland are full of pleasant traditional memories, 
which gush along with the music of story-haunted waters. The land of 
Bruce and Wallace, dear to patriotic minds, is still more precious in recol- 
lections of martyrs who suffered and died in the cause of Christian truth. 
In no part of that country did the fires of persecution rage with a fiercer 
flame, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, than in the locality of 
Sanquhar, from which these ‘Traditions’ are gleaned The town was famous 
in Covenanting times for the declaration which the Cameronians published 
at its cross, and the entire district was a scene of tragical interest, at 
certain periods of the oppressive reign of the Second Charles. Mr. Simpson 
has done good service to the cause of Christian truth and liberty by collecting 
these anecdotes and working them up into their present attractive form. 
It was due to the memory of men who have been ridiculed and caricatured 
by Sir Walter Scott, that a truthful representation of their conduct and 
sufferings should be given to the world, and here it is. We have read these 
sketches with much pleasure, and heartily recommend them to the attention 
of young people especially, who will find in them an illustration of the 
adage, ‘'I'ruth is strange, stranger far than fiction.’ 


IV. The Hill of Zion. By the Rev. T. Watson, M.A. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 1846. 
Taking for his motto the stanzas of our Nonconforming bard Dr. Watts, 
‘The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets, 
Before we reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets ;’ 
which we esteem as liberal and commendable on the part of an episcopal 
clergyman, Mr. Watson has written an interesting treatise on experi- 
mental and doctrinal truth. It is said to embrace ‘ the first and last things 
illustrative of the present dispensation.’ While it is somewhat difficult to 
make out the drift or design of the author, we have been pleased with many 
of his remarks, and think the book likely to be useful to such as are 
ignorant of the method of acceptance with God through Jesus Christ. Its 
chapters are impregnated with a hatred of Popery, and breathe sentiments 
in harmony with the notion of the millennial reign of Christ on earth. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Barnes, A.: Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, the Life of. By a Wesleyan Preacher. 

Hare, J. C.: The Mission of the Comforter, and other Sermons. 
8vo. 

Welsh, Dr.: Sermons. With a Memoir by A. Dunlop, Esq. 

RECENT CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Acta Apostolorum a Luca conscripta ad fid. cod. Cantabrig. et reliq. 
monument. denuo recens. F. A. Bornemann, 3 tomi. 8vo.—Tom. I. textus 
et annot. crit. 

Alt, (H.) die Kirchenlehre in ihrer historischen Entwickelung an den 
Bekenntnissformeln der einzelnen christlichen Confessionen und Secten 
dargestellt, Svo. Berlin. 

Bellarmini, (R.) Opuscula ascetica, edid. M. Sintzel. Vol. IT. de Ascen- 
sione mentis in Deum per scalas rerum creatarum. 8vo. Solisb. 

Bohringer, (F.) die Kirche Christi und ihre Zeugen, oder die Kirchenge- 
schichte in Biographien. Vol. I. part 4. Chrosostomus, Olympias, Leo, 
Gregor. der Grosse. 8vo. Ziirich. 

Cantica spiritualia, oder Auswahlder schoensten geistlichen Lieder aelterer 
Zeit. Vol. I. 4to. : 

Canones et Decreta s.s. cecumenici Concilii Tridentini Text. ad opt. 
libr. fid. accuratiss. recudi curav. A. Bisping. Editio in memor. diei XITT. 
Dec. MDXLYV. ornat exarata. S8vo. 

Delitzsch, (F.) Symbole ad Psalmos illustrandos isagogice. 8vo. Lips. 

Fichte, (J. G.) sammtliche Werke, Vol. 7—Popular-philosoph. Schriften. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 

Filtz, (F.) Choralbuch zu dem allgemein. Evangel. Gesang-u. Gebet- 
buch. Herausg. im Auftrage des Geheim-Rath Bunsen. 4to. Preparing 
for publication. 

Gervinus, (G. G.) Die Mission der Deutsch-Katl oliken. Svo. Heidelb. 

Gieseler, (J.C. L.) Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Vol. I., part 2. 
4th edition, 8vo. Bonn. 

Guericke, (H. G. F.) Allgemeine christliche Symbolik. 2e umgearb. Aufl. 
8vo. Leipzig. 

Guericke, (H. G. F.) Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 6e umgearb. Aufl 
(in 8 bdn.) Vol. I. and II. 8vo. Leipzic. 

Kempis, (Th. a.) De Imitatione Christi lib. IV. Ed. ornament. illustr. 
12mo. Leipzic. 

Libri symbolici ecclesie Lutheran. Part. 1. Symbola cecumenica, 
confessio angustana et apologia confessionis. Edid. F. Francke. Editio 
stereot. 12mo. 

Luther's Leben. Von K. Jiirgens. Vol. I. 8vo. 

Neander, (A.) Denkwuerdigkeiten aus der Geschichte des christlichen 
Lebens. Vol. I. 3rd edit., 8vo. Hamburgh. 

Neander, (A.) Das Leben Jesu Christi, in seinem geschichtlichen Zusam- 
menhanege und seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung. 4th edit. 8vo. 
Hamburgh. 

Schroder, (F. W. J.) Das erste Buch Mose, ausgelegt. 8vo. Berlin. 

Schwegler, (A.) Das nachapostolische Zeitalter in den Hauptmomenten 
seiner Entwickelung. Vol. If. 8vo. Tiibing. 

RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATION. 
A fifth edition of the Great Commission, by the Rev. Dr. Harris. 
; IN THE PRESS. 


Two Sermons by the Rev. George Smith, preached in Trinity Chapel, 
Poplar, on the fourth anniversary of his settlement there. 
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